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Events of the Geek. 


PresIDENT WILsoN has entered the war with a great 
gesture. Those who had interpreted his long patience, 
and his anxiety to carry American opinion with him, as 
irresolution and weakness, must now face the fact that 
the broadest and sanest thinker among the leaders of 
civilized peoples is also a man of action. He has realized 
that to embark on war at all would be frivolity, unless 
the issue justified whole-hearted participation in it. His 
speech, delivered to Congress in tense excitement on 
Tuesday night, means that America stands for an 
unlimited share in the military conduct of the war, but 
also for a moderate reading of its scope and ends. The 
declaration of a state of war will certainly be adopted 
by Congress by an overwhelming majority, and Mr. 
Wilson’s sketch of the practical measures (including even 
universal service) which are to follow it, suggests that 
only time, distance, and her previous unpreparedness 
will limit her share in the military operations. So far 
from receding from his previous utterances on the con- 
structive peace which is to follow the war, Mr. Wilson 
has only enlarged his previous sketch of a League of 
Nations, by unfurling the flag of democracy from its 
standard. In the act of declaring war on the German 
Government, he has prepared for a liberated German 
people a place in the future society of nations. 

* * * 

THE speech, which ranks with the President’s former 
address to the Senate as the greatest State document 
which the war has called forth, opened with a clear and 
temperate narrative of the submarine controversy. In 
nearly every sentence the stress is laid in some form upon 
the cruelty of German methods at sea. If the German 
people is allowed to read the speech in full they will 


realize that nothing but the inhumanity of the High | 





Command, neither political calculation, nor concern for 
commercial interests, nor even an abstract regard for the 
sanctity of law, has brought America into the war against 
them. The determining cause of war is for America 
simply this “ cruel and unmanly business,’’ this “ reckless 
lack of compassion,’’ this “ wanton and wholesale destruc- 
tion of the lives of non-combatants.’’ Mr. Wilson 
explains his transition from armed neutrality to 
belligerency, by pointing out that merchant ships can 
defend themselves against submarines only by shooting at 
sight—z.e., by aggressive tactics. Passive defence is 
impossible. Moreover, the armed crews were by a@ 
German decision to be treated as outlaws. That final 
brutality was decisive. Submission is impossible to these 
outrages, which are “ not common wrongs. They cut to 
the very root of human life.’’ 
* * . 

From this preamble Mr. Wilson passed, almost with- 
out argument, as if he were an instinctive man of action 
speaking to men of a like stamp, to the conclusion that 
once at war America must “ exert all its power and em- 
ploy its resources to bring the Government of the Ger- 
man Empire to terms and end the war.’’ He preferred, 
as a formula of a declaration, that the German Govern- 
ment has created a state of war to a simple declaration 
of war, but he went on to urge unflinching and unlimited 
action. His only reservation is that for the present he 
does not include Austria or the other allies of Germany 
in the declaration, since they have given no overt pro- 
vocation. He does, none the less, make common cause 
with the Entente. There must be “ tie utmost practicable 
co-operation and council,’’ and “liberal financial 
credits.’ There must be economic and industrial 
mobilization. The navy must be fully equipped. He 
proposes to finance the war as far as possible by taxation, 
rather than by loans. He contemplates the raising at 
once (in addition to the forces already liable) of an army 
of half-a-million men, and the authorization of another 
equal number in reserve. Most significant of all, when 
we consider the strength of American pacifism, is his 
preference for “the principle of universal liability to 
service.’’ But the first duty is to help the nations already 
in the field. 


* * * 

THE submarine question clearly is for America what 
the Belgian question was for us. It is a small part of the 
whole issue, but it serves to reveal it. When Mr. Wilson 
turned to this general issue, he emphasized the “ auto- 
cracy ” of the German Government, as he had already 
emphasized its cruelty. His thought plainly is that only 
an autocratic form of government could explain this in- 
humanity. America aims at vindicating “the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice in the life of the world as 
against selfish autocratic power,’’ and at setting up 
‘ amongst the free and self-governed peoplesof the world ’’ 
a “concert of purpose and action’’ to ensure these 
principles. We have seen the end of neutrality where 
these principles are violated. So he acts at length on the 
maxims of his great speeches during 1916. But 
Americans have not quarrelled, he insists, with the 
German people, towards whom they feel only sympathy 
and friendship. The espionage, the plots of sabotage, the 
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invitation to Mexico, the secret diplomacy, the sudden 
outbreak of war—all this was the work of “a narrow, 
privileged class,” and all these would be impossible in a 
self-governing nation. ‘A steadfast concert for peace 
can never be maintained except by a partnership of demo- 
cratic nations.’’ ‘“ No autocratic government could be 
trusted to keep faith within it or observe its covenants.” 


* « * 


From this position Mr Wilson turned to a glowing 
congratulation to the Russian people on its’ revolution, 
and one feels that this event may well have been the 
decisive factor which induced him to make common cause 
with the Allies. He is fighting more than militarism: 
behind militarism he sees autocracy, and hurls his gage 
of battle at the German Government as “ the natural foe 
of liberty.’’ This final appeal to democracy as the thing 
above all others for which America is fighting led him to 
an eloquent peroration, in which he pledged America to 
dedicate her all to the cause. By this great speech Mr. 
Wilson has broadened the whole issue of the war. The 
Republic of the West has entered it in the wake of the 
new Republic of the East, to make a democratic Europe. 
It is the end of secret diplomacy here and elsewhere. 
What will be the reaction of the speech in Germany ? 
Mr. Wilson aims clearly at stimulating, if not a revolu- 
tion, at least a democratic transformation in Germany. 
He will address the German people across the trenches 
as our statesmen have never done. He has invited the 
German people themselves to make the changes which 
will cause us to welcome them to the great society of free 


peoples. 


* % * 


THE military situation naturally takes its color 
from the entry of America. All the belligerents 
approach the limits of their capacity to continue the 
struggle, and America joins the Allies, who, on the 
whole, are already in a position of superiority, with 
great resources and potentialities. That fact would 
seem to put the issue of the war beyond question, for it 
must also be read as the calm and prudent judgment of 
a particularly dispassionate mind upon our chance of 
surviving the enemy’s most powerful instrument—the 
submarine campaign. This implication is the most 
important element in the situation. Meanwhile, the 
war on land develops favorably for the Allies. Though 
the Germans are delaying the Allied advance in the 
West, they are not preventing it, and the shadow of 
capture has fallen upon Cambrai this week as well as 
St. Quentin. In the East, General Baratoff’s troops 
are approaching those of General Maude, and the Turks 
stand in danger of being caught between them. Russia 
is reorganizing her forces, with General Alexeieff 
commanding in chief all the armies in the field, and 
responsible to a Council of War. General Gourko, who 
acted for Alexeieff during his absence, replaces General 
Evert with the central armies, and Lechitsky remains 
with the Southern Command he has so admirably used. 
The re-organization makes for efficiency. But the war 
really depends less upon these elements than on the 
results of the submarine campaign. 


* * > 


America’s immediate help with the German 
submarines will probably be twofold. Arrangements are 
said to have been made for taking over the German 
shipping at present sheltering in her ports. There 
are in all, according to the “ Times,” ninety-eight vessels, 
of 614,575 tons. If all these ships could be available at 
once, the effect of some five or six weeks of the campaign 
would be swept away. But some of them may be 
deliberately damaged, and all of them must have suffered 
considerably from lying in harbor for so long. Apart 
from serious damage, it is not improbable that the whole 
of the shipping will take the sea during the next three or 
four months. That will be a distinct, if not a very great, 
help to the Allies. The other direct way in which 
America will help us will be by providing submarine 
chasers, These can be standardized, and turned 





out with great rapidity, and if they could be supplied in 
sufficient number, they would much restrict the power 
of the submarine. We shall have at our disposal, also, 
the inveativeness, improvising and organizing power, 
and determination of the United States. Standardized 
wooden motor shipping may be turned out in great 
numbers and at great speed. And ‘to some extent 
A- ierica may organize convoys. 


* * * 


On the Western Front the British have been advancing 
with obvious vigor andsuccess. Their progress groups itself 
about the two vital centres, Cambrai and St. Quentin, 
though even the pivotal area about Arras has been 
weakened. St. Quentin is now closely invested on the 
west and south by the Allies. At the end of last week 
General Rawlinson pressed on the enemy through Savy 
and Savy Wood until he reached a point as near the heart 
of St. Quentin as Hampstead is near London. The city 
is, in fact, untenable, and if the Allies were not bound 
to endeavor to spare it they could annihilate the 
Germans who still use it. The civilian population was 
evacuated a few weeks ago, and fires have been observed 
in different parts of it during the last few days. It seems 
certain that the Germans must evacuate before long; but 
when they do, the so-called Hindenburg line is no more. 
Cambrai is also being approached by the British ; but in 


that direction the advance is slower. If the Germans- 


should loosen their hold upon Cambrai suddenly, it 
would be difficult to avoid disaster, since a pronounced 
salient would be formed. 


* * *% 


Arter the British advance, the French drove their 
wedge considerably farther home between La Feére and 
St. Quentin. The co-operation of the Allies has been 
admirable. It was the French who drove the Germans 
out of Savy, through which the British have now 
passed; and the British drew their line about St. 
Quentin more tightly before the French position north 
of the Oise was developed. The French had been held 
up on this sector of the line for about ten days by the 
Germans’ heavy guns. But on Tuesday they made 
another advance, after a violent artillery preparation, 
on a front of about eight miles. The direction of their 
advance was almost due north-east towards St. Quentin. 
At their nearest point our Allies are now but 2} miles 
from the city. The total effect of this advance is to 
place the French in a salient between St. Quentin and 
La Fére. We are no nearer an appreciation of Hinden- 
burg’s plans; but it seems clearer than ever that he does 
not mean to stand for any considerable time upon the 
Cambrai-St. Quentin-La Fére-Laon sector. The week 
has been remarkable for several distinct battles. The 
most notable was the British engagement below Arras 
on a front of 10 miles, when Croisilles was captured 
with 182 prisoners. But all were Allied successes. 


% * * 


A FURTHER report from General Murray shows that 
the victory at Gaza secured the objective, which was. to 
gain the line of the Wadi Ghuzze as a cover for the 
railway at present under construction. Sir Charles 
Dobell, the British Commander in the Cameroon 
campaign, was in command, and after occupying the 
water-course, he tried to seize Gaza in order to bring the 
enemy to battle. The first operations were completely 
successful. The bulk of the prisoners were taken then ; 
but the German commander counter-attacked in three 
columns. These were delayed and checked by the 
mounted troops and armored-cars, and the divisional 
staff was captured. The water-supply gave out at this 
point, and, as at Ctesiphon, the British, after a 
successful action, had to retire. They took up the line 
of the Wadi Ghuzze, where they inflicted heavy losses 
on the Turks on the following day, the 28th. The total 
enemy losses were put at 8,000, including 950. prisoners. 
The British lost about 400 dead, and 200 men who 
fought their way into Gaza and were cut off. If it had 
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not been for the fog, which delayed the opening of the 
battle to the evening of the first day, the enemy would 
probably have been annihilated. 


* * * 


THe Government has made one of the worst 
mistakes of its life in driving the “ Military Servi 
(Review of Exceptions) Bill’’ through the House of 
Commons. Dislike of it extends to military and 
expert members like Sir Charles Seely and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Even Mr. Bonar Law, who introduced it, 
and Mr. Macpherson, who had it in charge, admitted 
the bitter hardship it will impose. As to the House at 
large, Mr. Hogge was right in saying, “We, most of us, 
detest and abhor the Bill.’’ No wonder, for, indeed, it 
is one of the meanest and cruellest measures ever passed 
by Parliament. The mere voting does not show how 
strong was the opposition to its principle and clauses, 
but “Hansard’’ proves it persistent and almost 
passionate. 

a” x * 


Tue Government employed every artifice to 
impose their will. Mr. Bonar Law even said 
(March 29th) that “a Bill on precisely the same lines 
was carried by the French Government last week ’’ ; 
whereas, in the next day’s debate, Mr. Outhwaite 
proved conclusively from “Lo Journal’’ that the 
French Government succeeded in carrying a Bill to 
re-examine only those who had been medically rejected 
on mobilization at the beginning of the _ war. 
Those rejected or discharged during the war 
itself were not to be re-examined, owing partly to the 
injury to the industries they had entered, partly, 
no doubt, to the cruelty involved. Not only was our 
Government’s Bill cruel, especially to the men dis- 
charged as seriously wounded or disabled owing to their 
service, but it broke the most solemn and definite pledges 
given at the time when the other Military Service Acts 
were passed. It ruins confidence in the good faith of 
our public men. As Sir Henry Dalziel said, ‘ The days 
have gone by for pledges in this House.” 


* * * 


WE are on the eve of a new peace move by the 
Central Empires. It began in Austria, in an official 
statement from Count Czernin, that the offer of last 
December is still open. He argued that if a Conference 
met without the cessation of hostilities, no belligerent 
would lose anything if an agreement were not reached, 
and went on to predict that the terms of the Central 
Empires would be found to be moderate and acceptable. 
There are rumors that a forthcoming meeting of the two 
Emperors will launch some new proposals. <A_pre- 
sumably official statement in the “ Lokalanzeiger’”’ 
repeats the formula of last December—that the Central 
Allies are united, and prepared to hold out, but that the 
responsibility for prolonging the war will fall on the 
other side. It is believed in Holland that this time 
terms will be stated. Some suggest that this move was 
devised merely to influence America, but the known 
facts about the distress of the enemy populations, and 
the failure to anticipate America’s action in point of 
time, suggest a more serious purpose—which may, of 
course, be largely to forestall opposition at home. 
Meanwhile, the Reichstag, on a motion backed by the 
National Liberals and Socialists, has nominated a Com- 
mission of twenty-eight members from all parties to 
report on constitutional reform. The move is encourag- 
ing, but it will have little effect on the world’s opinion 
unless it leads to action before peace. 


* * * 


Tue Proclamation of the Provisional Government to 
the Poles is the decisive proof that the Russian Revolu- 
tion has swept away the last traditions of a policy of 
Imperialism and conquest. Before the revolution, even 
the Cadets had advocated only a very limited form of 
Home Rule for Poland. The new proclamation promises 





the creation of “an independent Polish State, formed of 
all the territories of which the majority of the population 
is Polish,’’ 4 solution which it regards as “ a pledge of a 
durable peace in the remodelled Europe of the future.” 
It goes on to say that a Polish constituent assembly based 
on universal suffrage shall settle the form of the new 
State. The only reservation is contained in a single 
phrase, which describes the Poland of the future as 
“bound to Russia by a free military union.” This seems 
to be an offer of permanent alliance, which in its turn 
might imply some joint control of foreign affairs. It 
certainly does not mean the military subordination which 
the Germans intended for their ‘‘ independent ” Kingdom 
of Poland. One hopes that a “‘ remodelled:Europe”’ will 
not interpret military alliances'in the old spirit. The 
immense gain frcm this frank and generous proclamation 
is that the principle of an independent Poland is now 
recognized by both sides. 


* * - 


Berore the war our neglect of the children and 
youth of the nation from the time when they were able 
to earn wages for an employer had awakened a growing 
sense of shame and scandal. The report issued by the 
Departmental Committee of which Mr. Herbert Lewis 
is chairman, gives eloquent and indignant expression 
to this sense, and for that reason, if for no other, it is 
an important document. Unfortunately, its .positive 
recommendations do less than justice to its general 
spirit and argument. The raising of the leaving age to 
a strict and uniform fourteen, a reform long overdue, 
will not do much for London, where this age standard 
is already pretty rigorously observed, but it means the 
end of half-time below that age in the textile industries 
and in agriculture. It is in the sphere of continuative 
education that the Report disappoints our expectations. 
Attendance for not less than eight hours a week is to 
be made compulsory between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. This might have seemed a considerable 
reform a few years ago; but the nation which has made 
such a terrible sacrifice of its youth is ready, we are 
confident, to do more for its youth in the future than this 
recommendation promises. In the leisured classes a 
boy of fifteen or sixteen spends more time than this in 
school sums alone. How much physical education does 
this programme permit to the children of the working 
classes? Other countries have so far done less, but that 
is no reason why we should be content with this modest 
standard at a time when the ‘ideas of equality and 
democracy are finding a new power in the imagination 
of the world. 


* * * 


Nor the least significant fact in the history of the 
Barrow strike is the manner of its conclusion. The 
men have been smarting for months under a sense of 
grievance and a belief that the employers were not 
treating then fairly. The Government took no notice 
until the men proceeded to the extreme step of striking. 
The men rejected the first offer of arbitration, and in 
reply to threats of coercion they agreed to confer with 
the employers as a preferable alternative to Government 
interferenco. For the underlying spirit in all the labor 
troubles is not merely discontent with the conduct of 
the employers, but a resentful suspicion of the State. 
The shadow of industrial conscription is over the work- 
people, and as a consequence the whole temper of the 
shipyards and engine-shops is changed. The moral of 
this incident, if only our rulers have the imagination 
to grasp it, is that the Government have to try to restore 
the spirit that existed at the beginning of the war, a 
spirit that has been destroyed by the dragooning methods 
and temper which have characterized the later develop- 
ments of Government policy. Meanwhile, general 
indignation will be excited by the declaration of the 
Ministry of Munitions, that it can take no responsibility 
for the wretched women volunteers whom it brings into 
a munition area if they are thrown out of work by a 
strike. It would be as reasonable to refuse to pay 
soldiers because there is no equipment for their drill. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WHY AMERICA HAS COME IN. 


Wiru the entry of the Republic of the West, and the 
adhesion of the coming Republic of the East, a great and 
beneficent change comes over the character of the war. 
Let us, therefore, measure these events with care. To 
begin with, they assure the defeat of absolutist Germany. 
Against her are now aligned not only the three Liberal 
Powers of Western and Middle Europe, but the vast 
material and moral resources of the American democracy, 
and the numbers and enthusiasm of the emancipated 
Russian people. The effort to subdue that evil power 
thus acquires not only an enhancement of its physical 
force, but a unity of instruments and aims it never 
possessed before. in that union the meaner objects that 
have grown round the struggle, like barnacles round a 
ship that has long been at sea, are bound to disappear. 
The earlier idealism of the war, which our statesmen 
have utterly failed to preserve, re-emerges in Mr. 
Wilson’s exalted message, and again addresses itself to the 
soul and conscience of mankind. Once more, the mind 
of the Allies is firmly directed away from thoughts 
of conquest, or revenge, or the gratification of a 
ticularist ambitions, or the vindictive encirclement of our 
enemies after the war. Henceforth, the conflict can have 
only three main purposes in view—the re-establish- 
ment of public law, the safeguarding of national 
liberties, and the search for AN END to war. For 
no less thing has America come in, and will New 
Russia fight. For no less thing do the European peoples, 
scorched and blasted by the lava stream that has 
descended on their lives and habitations, welcome their 
deliverers from the Western world. Democracy may 
have been forgotten or betrayed in England. But in 
the United States it has viewed this conflict steadily 
through the medium of the one moral issue it has raised. 

For this has been no war of peoples. The arts of 
their rulers have indeed persuaded the German nation 
that the conflict is one of defence. But to this day 
the Allied peoples know no more about its causes 
than the simple humanities of pity and sym- 
pathy which the German incursion into Belgium 
awakened. It has been 4 war of Governments, mainly 
provoked by the worst of them all. But in the hands 
of the German command it has assumed the quality 


which Mr. Wilson attributes to it, that of a 
scheme of “warfare against mankind.’’ The 
German Staff, making a pure abstract of the 


business of war and separating it from all human 
rights, whether of civilians or of neutrals, has laid 
society under a general threat of terrorism by the scientific 
direction of physical force. If its will could not be 
fulfilled, it would stay the world’s way by sea. Germany’s 
proclamation of an “unlimited”? war has _ there- 
fore opened an “unlimited’’ war against her. 
America has decided that in such a war there can be no 
neutrals, and that no single European Power can _ be 
allowed to pull down the pillars of civilization round her 
and all our heads. She has constantly endeavored to 
avoid this conclusion and to persuade Germany to make at 
least a limited war of it. The German command has as 
constantly defeated the restraining effort of the prudent 
and far-sighted President. Characteristically, America 
finds that the root of this utter German recklessness lies 
in the principle of autocratic government. Mr. Wilson’s 
anti-absolutism does not necessarily imply that America 
will refuse to make peace with the Hohenzollerns. But 
his address to Congress does unquestionably strike a 
resounding blow at that particular kind of Hell that 
government by Divine Right has established on earth. 
America is out to “ make democracy safe.’’ She intends, 
if she can, to present Europe with her own specia! 
endowment of free government, and to seek adherents 
to the cause wherever she can get them—in Germany or 
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elsewhere. With that purpose in view, she cannot see 
free France and free Britain go down before German 
absolutism, and the world take on a form and 
atmosphere in which she could not live and breathe. 
The American doctrine sets up the people as the 
determinants of their own fate. In that conception of 
polity, not merely the German tyranny, but the greater 
tyranny of war, must ultimately fade away. 

The American declaration. of war on Germany (for 
this is the effect of the President’s address) is a model of 
firmness and of restraint. The President has avoided 
the mistake of a limited war, for that could only have 
reduced his voice in the councils of peace. There is no 
limit to America’s association of loyalty with the armed 
effort of the Allies. Help is tendered freely on land, by 
sea, and by financial aids. None the less, Mr. Wilson 
carefully defines the political scope of the intervention. 
A sharp distinction is drawn between the German people 
and the German Government. His declaration of war 
is on the second power, not on the first. The German 
governing body is denounced as a Power which, 
by bitter American experience, cannot be trusted to keep 
faith or observe either its covenants or a general rela- 
tionship of amity and good faith. With such a 
Government America has found it impossible to deal in 
a state of war, for “ military necessity ’’ sways it, to the 
exclusion of civil or human right. Its infernal logic 
sickens her, and makes her feel that the common liberty 
and happiness, to whose pursuit her statesmen have 
dedicated her commonwealth, wither beneath its cruel 
breath. She desires, therefore, another form of State 
organization, which will also be a more moral one than 
Kaiserdom. But for the German people the Presi- 
dent professes only sympathy and friendship. In 
the case of Austria the limitation is still more sharply 
drawn. On her there is no declaration of war; neither on 
Bulgaria, nor on Turkey. We may assume, therefore, 
that America separates herself from the policy of 
Austrian dismemberment. All such schemes of partition 
lie outside the bounds of America’s vision. They are 
equally remote from her general disclaimer of a war of 
conquest and her firm proclamation of disinterestedness. 
America joins the Allied Forces in order to give right its 
chance over might, and to secure that end by her special 
device of a League of Nations. That is her war. By 
solemn attestation, it is our war as well. If, therefore, our 
statesmanship is sincere, it will at once append our sig- 
nature to America’s declaration of an unselfish object, 
and place England’s hand in hers in gauge of a common 
conflict for a free, self-regulated Europe, and for that 
alone. 

How far indeed are we from this end? It seems 
to us to be near realization. This week a second, and 
long-awaited, force has come into the field. That is 
International Socialism, the only church which great 
masses of European workmen possess. Hitherto, like its 
Christian prototype, it has been immobilized. Now, for 
the first time since the war, the boundaries set up by 
the warring armies and States have been crossed. Rus- 
sian Socialism has given formal notice of its deliverance 
to its German “comrades,’’ and Herr Haase, of the 
Minority and Anti-war Socialists, announces a “ brotherly 
greeting ’’ in return. Itseemsinevitable that this action 
should have consequences. The most obviousisa revival of 
the International Conference. The French Socialists have 
long been on the edge of such a decision, and the 
Russian advance makes it practically inevitable. The 
great obstacle has been the attitude of the Majority 
Socialists in the Reichstag. But they, again, appear 
to have answered the French condition that the 
German Socialists must first vote against the war 
credits, and they have long agreed with the Minority 
to oppose a war of annexations. Now comes the 
American declaration of war. No body of politicians 
in Europe is likely to be so shaken by Mr. Wilson’s 
expression of sympathy with democratic Germany and 
of repugnance to its hard task-masters. Between 


Germany and America deep currents of moral sympathy 
and intellectual influence flow continually 
America may 
of the revolting 


, and broaden 
no longer be 
German; for 


with the passage of time. 
the “spiritual home ’”’ 
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Socialism is now a pillar even of the absolutist German 
State. But when a German Socialist of the Majority 
wing declares for a Republic, he can no longer forget 
that the greatest of Republican States has found 
Kaiserdom as bad a bedfellow as have British 
Radicalism and Socialism. Nor can the Austrian 
movement towards peace be any longer ignored. The 
Hungarian Opposition appears to have drafted a 
resolution pledging themselves against a war for the 
re-establishment of the tyranny of the Tsar. These are 
sectional attitudes, but the Foreign Minister of Austria- 
Hungary has reopened the path to a peace conference, on 
the ground that if the Allies have abandoned the idea 
of “crushing ’’ Austria, and are disposed to “ an honor- 
able peace,’’ “nothing stands in the way of negotia- 
tions.’ It is of no great importance whether this is 
Austria’s method of breaking away from German con- 
trol or whether Germany herself is using Austrian 
statesmen as handier instruments of peace than her own. 
In either case, we approach the delicate, friable area 
of negotiation. Is there a European statesman mad 
enough or wicked enough to close it, so that millions 
more British, French, Austrian, German, Italian 
boys may be driven down the path of destruction? 
No; but the danger is that behind the human ends of 
the war may lie other ends, bound together in a com- 
plicated web of agreements and understandings. In 
this web the frank intervention of America makes a 
formidable gap. A status quo peace is not, in our view, 
possible if we envisage the reign of international justice 
which is the aspiration of Mr. Wilson’s Message. But 
an arranged peace, concerted between a free Europe 
and a democratic America, is a matter of life and death 
to civilization. And that is America’s supreme object 
and guerdon in entering the war. 





AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR. 


“Tf the (submarine) campaign succeed, Germany 
will win the war and dictate her terms of peace.’’ (“New 
Republic,” March 10th.) 

“As to the submarine campaign, I am fully con- 
vinced that that campaign is not going to settle this war. 
At the best it is, as it were, a raid on our wide Empire 
communications. The raids will be severe from time to 
time and will inconvenience us seriously, but they will 
not lead to our defeat.”” (General Smuts, at the luncheon 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association.) 


Tue adhesion of the United States to the cause of the 
Allies is an event of such significance that our first 
tendency is to regard it as almost synonymous with vic- 
tory. We visualize the vast resources of that great 
country, we know the singular force and determination 
of her people’s character, we measure the energizing 
power of the moral rebellion against Germany’s recoil 
to primitive savagery, and we place no bounds to the 
results she may achieve. Moreover, we are confronted 
with many operations that bear the appearance of vic- 
tory. The retreat of the German armies on the West 
from positions which had been fortified with a vast 
expenditure of ingenuity, labor, and material, seems, at 
first sight, the symbol, if not the actual proof, of victory. 
We do, indeed, keep our balance in the face of clear 
successes in Mesopotamia and Palestine. The distance 
of the theatre in which the events are staged helps us 
to realize their secondary, though real, importance. But 
it is impossible now to ignore the fact that the decision 
of the war lies in the womb of the West. It is, therefore, 
with some impatience that many hear the warning sug- 
gestion of so wise a critic as General Smuts, that the 
enemy will yet put his fortunes to the test in some great 
blow. Yet if we are prudent we shall not only appre- 
ciate the justice of this suggestion, but we shall realize 
that even at this moment the enemy is doing his utmost 
to undermine the foundations upon which rests the Allies’ 
active co-operation in the war. 

America’s contribution to the war is so tremendous 
that, in a sense, we may disregard it completely. The 
Allies in the West can see their way some few months 





ahead as regards reserves, and the adhesion of America 
without qualification means that they can look forward 
to the future without misgiving. The great resources 
of the United States in minerals and metals, her vast 
power of production of munitions, her extraordinary 
wealth, are all, simply from their very greatness, 
irrelevant for the purposes of the war. We may regard 
them as illimitable, and dismiss them as such, for it is 
perfectly clear that Germany cannot mean to challenge 
them. Even the first draft of 500,000 men of first-rate 
physique and training would be an element that the 
enemy, whatever his outward professions, would fear to 
encounter. The first effect, then, of America’s inter- 
vention is to shorten and sharpen the war. We may be 
certain that Germany’s bolt will be finally shot within 
the next six months. The resources of the United 
States in man-power will probably never be drawn upon. 
They will remain in reserve, and be not the less cogent 
for that reason. It is possible, and even probable, that 
some elements of the Army will be sent to Europe within 
the next three months; but the main purposes of the 
war do not depend upon any active intervention of this 
sort. Her potentialities on the sea are of another 
character. The United States Fleet has not an abund- 
ance of the smaller, swifter craft that might assist in 
dealing with the submarine campaign. Nor are her 
naval resources sufficient for any considerable measures 
of convoy. They will probably be adequate to dealing 
with any new raiders that may appear, and for some 
necessary convoys. But it is realized that everything 
turns upon the submarine campaign. 

The submarine campaign, indeed, was not an ill-con- 
sidered expedient. Two years’ experience and many 
months of consideration and preparation went to its 
shaping. The enemy weighed with great care the cost 
and the probable results. He is noted in warfare for his 
grasp of the fundamentals that underlie diverse things. 
He has realized from the first that a nation must have 
“ being,’’ and a certain “‘ well-being,’’ before it can fight, 
and he thinks the plane of necessary well-being varies 
inversely with the moral of the nation. But the long 
pressure of the blockade has begun to convince him that, 
even if the Germans, being probably the most instinc- 
tively patriotic of the great races, can put up with the 
lowest standard of living for the sake of the State, there 
is a cumulative urgency in under-feeding that might even 
undermine their spirit. From this possibility he has 
gathered the recognition that the siege is an even better 
instrument than he had fancied, and that without it the 
spiritual moral of highly civilized nations will carry them 
through the worst trials. Hence, granted the possibility, 
the choice of the submarine campaign, with its challenge 
to the world. For we need be in no doubt that it was 
decided upon as a counter-siege, a screw which should be 
tightened with the utmost rapidity, and pressed home 
until in the ebbing of “ being,’’ we should have no more 
spirit for fighting. 

To a certain extent the enemy has succeeded. The 
Government, after solemnly pledging itself to tell the 
truth, merely conceals it; but it is clear. Lord Beres- 
ford has given notice of a question which draws attention 
to the grave food shortage that will be evident during 
May and June, and the critical problem is how far the 
shortage will go. The war is, for all essential purposes, 
a war of six months. We are, we suppose, losing 
shipping at the rate of something like 500,000 tons per 
month, so that in six months we shall have lost about 
3,000,000 tons gross. Whether we can suffer such a loss and 
at the same time support our military effort to the full, 
is the question upon which the war will turn, and it is 
in this way that America can most suitably help us. 
With the shipping that we may turn out from British 
yards, and the normal (7.e., the already war-stimulated) 
production of the American yards, we may still reckon 
on a net loss of 2,000,000 tons. And it is while we are 
suffering from this stringency of transport that the 
enemy may deliver his blow somewhere against Italy or 
the Western front, and it will require all the resources 
we can bring to bear to avoid defeat. A desperate man, 
or a madman, can put forth a strength which seems 
superhuman. The enemy is now desperate, and his 





blow will have all the exaggerated energy of despera- 
tion. The calls on our transport for purely military 
needs will, therefore, be at their maximum just when 
those of our normal life reach a maximum, and when the 
means of satisfying both are at a minimum. 

In a _ carefully-considered article the “ New 
Republic’ narrows the issue of the war to a question 
of the success of the submarine campaign, and the real 
contribution of America will be measured by her power 
of dealing with it. The suggestion is made that, apart 
from the building of ordinary large freight carriers, 
America might organize the construction of standardized 
wooden motor-vessels of 1,000 tons or so. These could 
probably be turned out very rapidly, and they would 
be designed to achieve a speed higher than the surface 
rate of submarines. They would be light and easily 
handled, capable of eluding the raiders, and armed to 
give a good account of themselves if chance arose. But it 
is admitted that the necessary internal-combustion motor, 
capable of developing the requisite power, but of 
moderate weight, has not yet been designed. And again 
we are driven back upon the question of time. The 
United States can almost certainly provide a great num- 
ber of submarine chasers, and these must have some 
effect upon the campaign. 

There is a searching time ahead for the Allies. Yet 
it is impossible not to feel reassured by the adhesion 
of America. It is hardly credible that she would join 
our cause merely for the privilege of sinking among the 
defeated. Such an experience would throw away all 
she stands for. America has carefully considered the 
problem, and has been preparing quietly for its solution. 
We have considerable calls upon our fortitude, but we 
can hardly doubt that with the energy, inventiveness, 
and organizing power of the United States a means will 
be found to minimize the effect of the submarine cam- 


paign. And if that can be achieved, the end is certain 
and near. 





THE CASE FOR PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 


ProportionaL Representation has been vetoed by the 
Government: we persist in believing that it can be saved. 
If Parliament feels the same energetic conviction that this 
reform is an essential safeguard of liberty which it felt 
when it applied it to the elections for the Irish Senate, 
its view can still prevail. The spectacle which we wit- 
nessed last week may very well be a turning point in the 
restoration of Parliament itself. The facts deserve to be 
reviewed. Three Governments had successively drifted 
without initiative or counsel in our franchise difficulty. 
A stop-gap Registration Bill had been laughed out of 
court. The Speaker’s Conference saved us from the 
humiliation of confessed impotence. It brought together 
representatives of all parties and both Houses, and by a 
masterpiece of constructive tact, worked out a com- 
promise which has commanded general admiration. Its 
report went far beyond the urgent needs of the hour, and 
gave us a scheme of representation better, completer, and 
more enlightened than any European country, save 
Finland, actually enjoys. Hard work, close study, and 
real good will went to the task, and everyone understands 
that the scheme is an organic whole, the common measure 
of many various prejudices, principles, and party 
interests, an edifice of balanced sacrifices and con- 
gessions. So well was this grasped that when a women’s 
deputation pointed out how far even the lower age limit 


which has been suggested for women falls short of 
enfranchizing the women workers who stand most 


obviously in need of protection, the Prime Minister, in 
spite of his personal sympathy with their unanswerable 
contention, brushed it aside with the reply that the 
Government is acting on “an agreed report,’’ which it 
cannot alter. “The moment you depart from that, I 
think it will mean disaster to the whole of the proposals.” 
That is the answer to women when it is a question of 
making the scheme in one detail more generous. But no 
such scruple obtains when it suits Mr. Lloyd George to 
omit a large chapter from the scheme. He came down to 
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the House, aud without debate or consultation, 
announced that he would leave proportional representa- 
tion out of the scheme. The House voted. It called fora 
Bill embodying the Report, and that motion (after the 
failure of a dilatory amendment) was actually passed 
unanimously. It is hardly conceivable that Proportional 
Representation should be left out merely because Mr. 
George announces that he has no time to study it. Mr. 
George, said Mr. Zangwill the other day, thinks that 
England is free because he can do as he pleases. The 
rally to Proportional Representation has now made it 
probable that it will, after all, find a place in the 
Bill. But by one expedient or another, the House must 
contrive to deal with the frivolous exercise of autocratic 
power. We can imagine what would be said in England 
if a German Chancellor were to act in this way. “ This 
is the sort of thing,’’ we should say, “which you 
must expect in a country that has not got responsible 
government.” 

The recommendation of an all-party Conference is 
entitled to peculiar authority, and this method of 
handling contentious questions will be gravely dis- 
credited if a busy Premier may always make an arbitrary 
selection among recommendations which are the fruit of 
compromise. The fact, moredver, must be faced that 
the hurried rejection of Proportional Representation 
now, for lack of time to study it, may well mean its 
postponement for a generation. It is bound up with the 
whole scheme of redistribution. Proportional Repre- 
sentation can be worked only in large constituencies 
returning from three to five members. If, however, the 
country is once more divided up into single-member con- 
stituencies, we shall be rejecting Proportional Repre- 
sentation until the time—a generation hence—when 
another Redistribution Bill will be due. The 
“Manchester Guardian’’ has suggested that if Pro- 
portional Representation is omitted, then redistribution 
should also be postponed. This suggestion, entirely 
reasonable in itself, illustrates the difliculty of dealing 
with this complex compromise scheme, save as a whole. 
Redistribution happens to be the one point in electoral 
reform on which Conservatives have laid peculiar 
stress, and if it were to be postponed, they might regret 
their concessions on plural voting and the six-months’ 
qualification. But indeed the omission would affect most 
of us in some degree. Democratic thinkers, for example, 
dislike several details in the Bill—the narrow qualifica- 
tion for women most of all, and after that the retention 
of the dual property vote and the graduate’s vote. Our 
own regretful assent to the retention of these anomalies 
was largely governed by the fact that Proportional 
Representation had been included. We do not doubt 
that many enlightened Conservatives were for other 
reasons in the same case. For Proportional Representa- 
tion is not a partisan expedient: it appeals to men in all 
parties who want to emancipate our politics from the 
tyranny of the caucus. 

Were it not for the Premier’s confession that he 
has never studied Proportional Representation, we 
should hardly have supposed that it required to be 
argued. So far from being, as he supposes, an abso- 
lutely novel suggestion, it has proved itself in operation 
in Finland, Belgium, Bulgaria, Tasmania, anu for the 
Senate in South Africa. Its record disposes +f the old 
objection that it is difficult and complicated. What 
Bulgarian and Finnish peasants can understand is not 
too difficult for our own electorate. 
in it is simplicity itself. He is often confronted to-day 
with three candidates. He knows very well, as things 
are, which of the three answers most nearly to his own 
opinions, and also which of the three is furthest from 
them. All he need do is to mark his first choice on the 
ballot paper, and he will (if he is wise) go on to indicate, 
by figures, his second and third preferences. The task 
of the returning officer is rather more complicated, but 
it requires only a clear head and the ability to add and 
subtract, to multiply and divide. The total of the votes 
cast is divided by the number of members to be returned, 
and a quotient established which gives the number of 
votes necessary for election. The first preferences are 





The elector’s part 


counted, and as soon as any candidate has attained the 
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quotient, the excess votes cast for him are set aside, 
and their second preferences carried forward to other 
candidates. When by these additions another candidate 
has attained the quotient, the process is repeated. 
“Model ”’ elections have familiarized most people who 
have an active interest in politics with the details of 
the procedure, and years of public discussion have failed 
to detect any flaw in it. Its central idea is that the 
three, four, or five members returned shall represent, 
not as at present the broad majority view of the town 
in question, but that they shall reflect, with as near an 
approach as possible to accuracy, the distribution of 
opinions within it. In such a town, divided into 
separate constituencies, one party may at present have 
the whole representation, though the other two may, 
between them, come near attaining the half of the votes 


cast. Everyone knows that this is not a supposititious 
case. Welsh Conservatism, for example, goes almost 


unrepresented. Labor suffers the most severely of 
the three parties, and had attained a small and pre- 
carious footing in the House, chiefly through the 
tolerance of Liberals. Three-cornered contests result 
more often than not in the success of the Unionist, 
who represents only a minority, and it is a real possi- 
bility that in a complicated General Election the 
majority in the House might actually represent a 
minority in the country. Proportional Representation 
will not always mean that every elector can return the 
candidate of his choice, but it does mean that no vote 
is wasted, and that no vote is without influence. If my 
first preference will not avail to return the man who 
exactly reflects my view, it will at least enable me to 
secure the return of a Member to whom I am not 
absolutely opposed. 

The abstract case for Proportional Representation 
is impressive and sufficient. It alone promises real 


representation, and gives to the actual opinions of a 
democracy their full scope. 


} 


We are moved to demand it, 
however, largely because it promises to deliver us from 
the known mischiefs which at present thwart the 
working of representative government, and threaten to 
discredit Parliament. Mr. Wells, very forcibly and 
simply, put one instance the other day in the “ Times.” 
The local “ caucus,” which may be an entirely unrepre- 
sentative and not very reputable body, has, from corrupt 
or snobbish reasons, chosen as candidate some unpopular 
or, at all events, unrepresentative person, whom the 
honester and abler men of the party dislike. It matters 
little whether it is the Tory or the Liberal Party, or 
whether the man is a local magnate or a “ carpet- 
bagger.’’ Once this man is adopted the rest of the party 
has at present no effective remedy. If it sets up an 
independent candidate it splits the vote, and the result 
will usually be the return of the other party’s nominee, 
who may, in his turn, be no more representative. Under 
Proportional Representation the cry of “ splitting the 
vote ”’ has lost its terrors. The best man will win. I 
may now give my first choice to the independent, and my 
second to the man of the caucus, secure that I shall not 





thereby promote the return of a third candidate 
of another party. Mr. Wells is thinking chiefly 
of the gain from a method which will enable 
us to free ourselves from the machine-politician, 


the corrupt local caucus, the candidate who in effect 
buys his seat, and the despotism of Whips who control 
the party funds. That is a great gain. We value even 
more highly the prospect of obtaining a more exact 
reflection of local opinion. We suspect that the Tory 
Party was captured for Tariff Reform largely through 
the working of this caucus system, resting on the 
majority vote in. the single-member constituency. Free- 
Trade Unionists could not maintain themselves against 
Tariff Reformers largely because there was no means of 
deciding their difference at the poll without surrendering 
the seat to a Liberal. The broad fact is that our politics 
have become far too complex for the two-party system, 
and in the future this complication is certain to increase. 
Every party is sharply divided. The alternatives lie 
between a chaos of three- or even four-cornered elections, 
most of them resulting in misrepresentation, or else in the 
triumph within each of the conventional parties of an 








iron discipline and an unreal unity. The result in both 
cases must be the disgust of the elector, a growing sense 
that politics are hopeless and Parliament useless, and 
a tendency to seek in strikes, or other semi-revolutionary 
expedients, the means of bringing the vigorous will of 
groups, which know what they want, to bear upon 
government. 





OLD MEN’S MONEY: YOUNG MEN’S LIVES. 


PARLIAMENTARY Government has_ suffered many 
injuries during the war. But the injury most fraught 
with public peril is the complete deprivation of all effec- 
tive control or supervision of the raising and spending 
of public money. The exercise of this control was the 
historical raison d’étre of the House of Commons, and its 
loss is the measure of the impotence to which that body 
is reduced. To some extent, this weakening of Parlia- 
mentary control has arisen from the complexity of the 
modern machinery of government. It has long been 
evident that the House could not perform its primary 
function by means of occasional and general debate upon 
Budget and Appropriation Bills, but that, if its con- 
tact with finance was to be real and continuous, it must 
be assisted by a Finance Committee, empowered to 
examine the accounts and proposals of the Treasury and 
the spending departments, and thereby enabled to furnish 
the House of Commons with information and considered 
advice. During the war the Executive has carried its 
inroads upon Parliamentary control so far as to remove 
even the formal conditions of its exercise. Early in the 
war token estimates were substituted for real estimates, 
the votes of the Commons being thus reduced to blind 
assent. Nor was Parliamentary control replaced by 
executive. On the contrary, there was a formal permis- 
sion accorded to the War Office and Admiralty, afterwards 
extended to Munitions, to spend any sums of money they 
deemed necessary without obtaining the previous 
sanction of the Treasury. Finally, any shred of control 
which might have been exercised by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Collective Cabinet has virtually 
disappeared with the destruction of the Cabinet itself 
and the absorption of the Chancellor in the Leader of the 
House. 

We rejoice to see that some real sense of the peril of 
this situation is arising, and that the debate initiated 
by Mr. Godfrey Collins last week is to be followed by 
the presentment, after Easter, of a resolution demanding 
the appointment of a Committee on Finance, strongly 
supported on all sides of the House. We hope this will 
prove the beginning of a determined and many-sided 
endeavor to recover the lost powers of representative 
government. For it is ill rejoicing over Russian liberties 
when we are losing our own. Nor is it merely, or 
mainly, the dignity of Parliament that is at stake. Well- 
informed men have everywhere been appalled by the 
reckless extravagance which has everywhere marked the 
business conduct of the war, and by the short-sighted 
and fluctuating methods of finding the money. The joint 
result. of these two sorts of folly has been registered in 
the continual and alarming increase of the costs of the 
war. The admission of Mr. Bonar Law that in a quite 
recent estimate he had made a trifling error of some sixty 
million pounds, and the indifference with which this 
admission was received by the House and the country, 
furnish a curious commentary upon war-finance. Amidst 
all the spectacular events, the risks, the heroisms, the 
horrors of war, money seems a sordid consideration to 
which generous minds cannot attend! So it comes to 
pass that we have now reached a spending level of seven 
and a quarter millions per diem, and that the House of 
Commons adopts a Cnut-like attitude, imperturbed and 
irresponsible, before this still rising tide of expenditure. 
Our Press takes an exulting view of the great and 
unexpected yield of revenue in the year which has just 
ended, regardless of the fact that present war taxation 
contributes no more than a million a day towards a total 
war-expenditure which amounts to more than six and 
a-half millions, Surely never in our history has there 
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been so urgent a need for Parliament to reassert its 
earliest liberty, to insist upon close scrutiny of each 
departmental process of expenditure, and to enforce 
private evonomy and obtain the necessary funds, without 
imposing intolerable burdens on the poor and on 
posterity. 

Another year of war will mean an aggregate expen- 
diture of at least 2,600 millions, and an addition of at 
least 2,000 millions to the debt. Even were peace to be 
reached by this autumn, little, if any, reduction of 
expenditure could be achieved during the financial year 
we are just entering. The issue, therefore, for all who 
have regard to the finances of the country is of the 
utmost urgency. In common with journals of financial 
authority like the ‘“‘ Economist’ and the “ Statist,’’ we 
have consistently urged the necessity of raising more 
money by taxation and less by borrowing. 


“In my opinion,” writes Professor Pigou in the 
“Economic Journal,” “the Government has committed 
a very serious mistake in taxing so little and borrowing 
so much. When young men are compelled to give their 
lives, I see no reason why old men should not be com- 
pelled to give—and not merely asked to lend—their 
money; and I do not believe that, had the Government 
dared to make that claim, it would have been widely 
resented or opposed.” 


Much of the mischief of bad borrowing cannot be 
undone. But it is not even now too late for Parliament 
to urge more courage and more honesty upon the Govern- 
ment, and to save the country from financial wreckage 
by a levy upon all incomes above the subsistence level, 
and upon such accumulated capital as can be utilized 
as security for borrowing abroad. By this means, and 
this alone, can we hope ever to approach the firm ground 
of taxation—equality of sacrifice. 





NATIONAL DISSERVICE. 


“ Nationat Service’’ is, beyond doubt, a great idea. 
What could be better and finer than a nation in which 
the whole effort of every citizen is put forth in the 
national interest, in a spirit of willing service that is 
perfect freedom? Such an ideal has been ever present in 
the minds of social] philosophers: upon it Socialists have 
built their dreams of the Co-operative Commonwealth ; 
and it has been the stuff of which Utopias are made. 
But the National Service of the philosophers has been 
based on one of two principles—function or voluntarism. 
For Plato, the organization of Society was determined 
by a law of function, which assigned to every man his 
place and his form of service. For William Morris and 
for the Utopians generally, the governing principle of 
service has been its voluntary character, its character as 
expressing the free will of a free people. 

To-day, we have the name of National Service ; but 
nothing is more likely than Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
scheme to destroy the thing itself. It rests neither upon 
function nor upon freedom: its appeal is based not 
upon the spirit of service, but upon the threat of com- 
pulsion. Compulsory Military Service may have given 
us men for the Army; but it has destroyed the spirit 
that animated the volunteer. That spirit fled in a day 
with the coming of the Derby scheme. As soon as the 
threat of compulsion was made the inducement to 
volunteer, the stream of willing service was dried up, 
and we were left with the alternatives of compulsion 
or failure. There was, indeed, one other course open to 
us: we might frankly have abandoned all threat of 
compulsion. Had we done that, the spirit of willing 
service might well have returned to dwell among us. 

For Military Service, we at least began with a free 
appeal to free men. With National Service, we have 
begun openly with the threat of compulsion. There have 
been no “ first hundred thousands ” of willing volunteers, 
but only those whom a threat has sufficed to enrol. It is 
clear that, though National Service may as yet be volun- 
tary, there is in it no spirit of freedom. Admitting this, 





some of its advocates may claim that it is based upon the 
other principle—that of function. In the nation to-day, 
they will tell us, every man has his place—and his place 
in war-time is not the same as his place in time of peace. 
This may be true enough, and yet it may be far from 
true that the right place for every man will best be found 
by an improvised and irresponsible Government depart- 
ment. The philosophers who have based the organization 
of society upon function have never gone so far as to make 
one man supreme judge of the function of all others. They 
have postulated either a democratic organization or a 
system based firmly upon natural laws. They have never 
stated, in the name of an autocratic department, that 
“the most important job any man ever had to under- 
take”? . . . “ has got to be done in three weeks.” (Major 
Hamilton, at National Service Conference, March 6th, 
1917.) 

It may be answered that we have no time to do 
things perfectly, that we must at all costs do them 
quickly, as best we may. There are many things that are 
better not done at all than done exceeding ill. And, if 
there is such need for haste, why is Mr. Chamberlain 
cumbering his scheme by appealing to all sorts of persons 
whose services he can neither expect nor desire to use? 
Surely Mr. Chamberlain’s object should be to enrol a 
real and not a stage army, and that on this point it 
ought to discourage offers of service that cannot by 
any possibility be utilized. Surely it should avoid obvious 
overlapping with other forms of national organization. 
It is bound to observe these rules and safeguards if it is 
seriously meant as a contribution to national efficiency. 

In this respect, a step taken during the last few days 
does represent a certain advance. Mr. Chamberlain 
seems now to have realized that the way to detect and 
transfer labor that is not essential is by acting with the 
skilled advice of employers and workmen in the trades 
concerned. He has expressed his intention of forming 
committees in various trades to do this work, and we do 
not doubt that if the National Service Department will 
refrain from bureaucratic interference, these committees 
will do useful work. But why has it taken Mr. 
Chamberlain months to find out the right way of 
approaching the problem; and why does he still cumber 
his scheme with a useless general appeal for volunteers? 

The Restricted Occupations Order, issued by the 
Minister of Munitions under a clause of the Munitions 
Act which leaves its legality very doubtful, is in itself 
sufficiently drastic. Over a wide range of industries it 
virtually ties the workmen to a particular employer ; for, 
if he leaves, no other employer can engage him at his 
trade. In certain cases it may operate in favor of the 
individual workman ; for if the employer loses one man 
he is prevented from getting another. On the whole, 
however, there can be no doubt that it will operate to 
the disadvantage of the workman. So clearly was this 
realized that Mr. Chamberlain has already been com- 
pelled to make certain concessions. Discharged soldiers 
and enrolled National Service Volunteers are to be 
exempt from the Order, and workmen who go on 
strike are to be allowed to return to their work 
when the Director of National Service gives his 
august permission. But these changes do not alter 
the general effect of the Order. In all except 
the definite ‘‘ war trades,’’ employer and _ work- 
men alike pass under the control of an irresponsible 
dictatorship, established in the first instance without 
consultation with either, or with Parliament itself. 
The wildest bureaucratic frenzies of Collectivism in its 
least. democratic moments never carried it as far as this. 
A department, improvised at a moment’s notice, manned 
by a staff that lacks training and coherence, headed by 
a Tariff Reformer and advised by a mountebank 
Minister of Labor, has assumed the dictatorship of 
industry. There may be some to whom this will pass 
for national organization: to us it seems rather the 
exuberance of folly. The ideal of National Service is, 
we repeat, a high ideal. It is one that has found during 
the present war a very full realization among many 
ranks of Society. That ideal alone can carry us to the 
realization of our hopes. But it will endure only if we 
keep the spirit of freedom and self-government alive, 
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Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


Yesterpay Mr. Wilson was the most criticized of 
living statesmen ; to-day he is the most applauded. Yet 
the only change is in his critics; his policy has been 
developed with a sureness and consistency that have 
defied even the changeableness of war, and kept him on 
a level of moral and intellectual force in which none of 
his contemporaries have even tried to stand with him. 
His message is an immense relief; for Germany was 
turning the war into something worse even than a dog- 
fight, and binding the Allies to an equally savage 
recrimination. Now Mr. Wilson catches the flag of 
freedom as it was being lowered from its old signalling 
stations, and re-groups the Allies under its folds. The 
same call comes from our own Colonial statesmanship, 
and ultra-Jingoes who decline to follow Mr. Wilson 
again find General Smuts and Sir Robert Borden occupy- 
ing the same ground and pointing to the same issue of the 
war. Thus a peace of security, or democratic and inter- 
national order—the only peace we want or can get— 
again emerges from the phantasmagoria of ruin, and 
the hour is at hand when millions of fathers and mothers 
and their soldier sons will bless its author. 


NEVERTHELESS, the materialities of the war are 
grave. If the new peace-movement fails, and an 
uncovenanted war proceeds, we must face a six months’ 
ordeal by submarine Within that period, in 
all probability, lies the larger time-measure of the 
war. The Government have tackled their pro- 
blem late, even if they have tackled it at all, 
and they shirk the task of instructing the people’s 
mind, and preparing their people’s bodies, to meet 
it. Essentially, it is undecided. Germany’s submarines 
have neither failed nor succeeded, but, if our rulers effect 
the necessary concentrations and simplifications of force 
in time, shortage, not starvation, should mark the 
limits even of a success. The real danger lies in the 
want of seriousness in our rulers. Even in the effort 
to apply true and large remedies they suffer from dis- 
persion of thought and effort, that comes of a gimcrack 
dictatorship, which counters all our habits and modes of 
government. Thus our policy becomes a gamble; now 
with time, now with German violence, now with the 
problem of peace, instead of a connected calculation of 
all these factors. Yet a change is possible; and how 
desirable ! 

Tue organization of the Russian Revolution pro- 
ceeds so well that its one serious internal danger—the 
revival of the peasants’ jacquerie that marked the rising 
in 1905—has probably been avoided. Now comes the 
determination of policy. The Government in Russia is 
a dual one, depending on an essential unity of 
ideas and’ programme between the Workmen’s Coun- 
cils and the Provisional Government. The Councils 
have been established in all the great towns, and 
the smaller centres are now being covered. As soon 
as this process is complete, there will be a General Con- 
ference of deputies in Petrograd. From that Conference, 
great decisions must emerge. One aim of the Russian 
democracy is to re-establish an organ of international 
action. In other words, it is for an International Socialist 
Conference, sitting in a neutral country. To this 
meeting the German Socialists will be invited, and their 
acceptance may be assumed. The next step will be to 
frame a general principle and scheme of peace, in which 





France, England, and Italy will be asked to co-operate, 
for there will be no separate or disloyal action. 


Ir is in these paths that our own Government must 
walk with wary feet, or they risk a perilous, or at least an 
ignominious, failure. There is a proposal to send a Labor 
deputation to Russia. No idea could be happier. But 
any such body must be democratically and freely chosen, 
and must represent not merely one or two attachés of 
the Government, or the most warlike section of the 
Parliamentary Party, but the whole labor movement in 
all its shades of opinion. The great trade unions cannot 
be left out, and their delegates must be selected by them, 
not imposed on them. I see the names of Mr. O’Grady 
and Mr. Thorne. They are worthy men; but if they 
are to speak for Labor, equally must a voice be given 
to such men as Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Snowden, or Mr. 
Anderson, who (be it well understood) come nearer the 
Russian Democrats’ view of what a Labor man should be 
and think than the mere Governmental tail of the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party. 


To what, under the candid rule of the Censor, has 
our unreporting journalism come to? [ attended 
the great democratic meeting of sympathy with the 
Russian Revolution at the Albert Hall. The papers 
dismiss it in a line or so of unveracious summary. I have 
been present at scores of demonstrations: never at such a 
one as this. The organizers tell me that they were asked 
for 25,000 tickets; they could only grant 10,000. As I 
came in, hundreds were leaving disappointed. _Inside 
the vast circle of the hall, rising in tier after tier to the 
topmost framework of arches and pillars, was one throng 
of heads and faces, save only for the great gangways 
on the floor. And the audience! It was nine-tenths 
British, made up as far as my knowledge went, of 
Socialists, trade unionists, Radicals, ‘‘ advanced ’’ 
thinkers and workers, the flower of the ‘‘ Left’’ in our 
politics. It was not excited, so much as passionately 
earnest and indignant—that is to say, earnest about the 
Russian blow for freedom, and indignantly resentful of 
our own Government’s assaults on liberty. ‘‘ Yesterday 
we were ashamed of Russia; to-day Russia may be 
ashamed of us,’’ was the prevailing and very sharply 
pointed comment. Three great demonstrations marked 
this outpouring of emotion. The first was Miss 
Clara Butt’s singing of the Russian National 
hymn, to the words of the familiar prayer for 
peace in which it is heard in Christian Churches. 
Miss Butt sang alternate verses with the meeting 
and the effect was again one of profound feeling, 
dramatically but simply expressed. The second was the 
acclaiming of the political causes which the meeting had 
at heart—a democratic peace, a restoration of civil 
liberty, coupled with an amnesty for all prisoners of 
conscience—and the establishment of a Republic. 
Thirdly, the Republican sentiment was unreserved, and 
every expression of it was cheered till the hall rang 
again. Truly a wind of the Fronde blows through many 
old corners of men’s minds. 


But indeed free speech on Royalism is not confined 
to democrats. The European Royalist Trade Union has 
its critics among the Tories, and a sharply written letter 
in the “ Times”’ merely publishes the talk that hums 
about scores of clubs and dining-tables. M. Venizelos 
accuses it with truth of having destroyed his movement, 
and saved King Tino for his German patrons and rela- 
tives. Each country begins to feel that its Royalty only 
half belongs to it, and that the rest is partitioned among 
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its marriage associations, with their centre in the great 
matrimonial mart of Berlin. The average Tory is no 
internationalist, at the best; but it is the inter- 
nationalism of the Palaces that specially offends him. He 
would like to see the foreign marriage avoided, and the 
Royal caste reduced by a strain of home, and therefore 
non-Royal, blood. What he fails to foresee is that 
Royalties who cannot marry other Royalties must cease 
in time to be Royalties at all. 


So many evil things have been done by Germans 
on the Western Front that it is well to set in relief to 
them their more humane conduct in the East. On the 
Egyptian Front, at least, their air service has main- 
tained a chivalrous relationship between the armies. 


German airmen flew over our lines, dropping 
messages asking us to mark the site of our hospitals 
more clearly, so that they might not be hit, 


and flying off with the cheery message, ‘‘ Good luck 
to the British ambulance.’’ That was not all. A 
further message was dropped, notifying our command 
that there had been cholera in the Turkish ranks, and 
indicating the place where its victims were ‘buried, so 
that our troops might avoid it. A trap was suspected 
(such as the desire to conceal a cache of ammunition), 
and the place was dug up. The Germans’ message 
proved to be quite true. Their spirit was reciprocated, 
and in this command, as elsewhere, war’s strange 
comradeship of enemies has been kept up. I hear the 
same account of the East African campaign. Here the 
German command—a very able one—warned our troops 
that they had had an outbreak of small-pox, and even 
sent a message to our hospitals that the district was 
infested with man-eating lions, and that we should do 
well to guard the wounded at night. 








A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Fetters. 





BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 

Mark JouNn was only a boy then, and what he wrote 
down he learnt from Peter. Peter was there, but he 
was hauling up the boats, and didn’t know what had 
happened until he heard the shouts and saw the swine 
break away and rush down the hillside into the sea. He 
never saw the madman until all the swine were dead. 
How, then, did he know enough to tell Mark John? 
Well, of course, he heard the others talk. And then 
that was Peter’s way. He was always sure he knew 
everything until he did some hot-tempered action, and 
then he was sure he knew nothing. He would believe 
everything or nothing according to his temper towards 
the teller. He did not care for the labor of weighing 
facts to decide between false and true. You could never 
make Peter believe that even when people describe a 
thing as they think they saw it they may still speak 
falsehood. If a man told Peter he had met a demon or 
a magician in the mountains Peter would be quite sure 
it was a magician or a demon, unless the man who said 
he saw it was a Scribe or a Pharisee, and then Peter 
would say he was a liar. 

Always Peter hated the explanations given by 


others. He never wanted to ask how things had 
happened. He felt so strongly that he was sure he knew, 


and that other more subtle explanations smelt of the 
Scribes. Later he grew into somewhat of a tyrant, but 
alwavs he was lovable. 

Luke was not there. I do not know who told him. 
Yes. he was an educated man; but he was a physician, 
and he never saw beyond the things of the body. Witness 
the wav he changed the Blessings. Peter never made 
such mistakes about the Message; to the end he loved 


the poor, but Luke only wanted to keep them orderly. 
Peter and Luke and Mark John—they are all dead 
now, and I can speak my mind. 


When they were here 








I often tried to, but they did not want to listen. They 
liked their own way of seeing the miracle best, and, so, 
for the sake of peace and good fellowship, I ceased to 
speak. If it were the truth, then one day it would 
prevail. So I kept silence. But you are waiting to 
know about the swine aud the madman. 

The dawn was breaking when we reached the land 
after that stormy passage across the lake, and I followed 
Jesus up the slope of the shore to the headlands. Peter 
and the other fishermen were busy hauling up the boats ; 
some of the people who, like me, had been passengers, 
lay down to sleep, some followed us far behind in a little 
group. The light spread over the hills was purple and 
pink, and the stillness was broken only by the cheep of 
a sleepy bird. 

I do not know if Jesus prayed as he walked, but I felt 
the stillness and the loneliness brought God near, and I 
followed in silence. When we reached the brow of the 
headland it was full daylight, and there, in the distance, 
was the herd of swine, slowly rooting its way towards us. 
The swineherds had turned aside to eat their morning 
meal, and, as they ate, pigs of all sizes and colors, of all 
ages and shapes, slowly moved on alone, occupied only 
with filling their bellies. Here a small pig grunted in 
anger as he was pushed aside by a gaunt sow, whose 
barren, dried-up teats touched the earth. There a great 
boar, with tusks pushed up under his lip, thrust himself 
out from the crowd with sidelong blows of his heavy head 
to seize the portion of some smaller pigs, who fled, 
squealing. 

Jesus stood still to watch, and, as he watched, he 
smiled. When he spoke it was to answer the question 
that had remained unspoken in my mind. 

“No,” he said, “ why should we call them unclean? 
They are God’s creatures, as we all are.’’ 

He turned as a man. came forward out of the group 
that stood behind, and said :— 

“ Rabbi, it is not safe to be here. 
amongst the tombs.”’ 

The man was urgent. Jesus looked him straight in 
the eyes, as if to measure him, and the man returned the 
look as straightly and went on speaking. 

“They are possessed by demons. They tear their flesh 
—they can be heard screaming day and night. It is not 
safe to be here.”’ 

“How do you know they are possessed by demons? ” 
asked Jesus. 

““ What else could it be? ’’ said the man. 
none that can master them. 
tamed.” 

‘“‘ Has any man tried to tame them?’”’ asked Jesus. 

“Yes, Rabbi. They have been bound with chains 
and fetters. There is one that I saw. He plucked the 
fetters from him as a child might break a chain of field 
flowers. Then he ran, foaming, into the wilderness, and 
no man dare pass by that way now.” 

Jesus was silent. His eyes were bent on the ground, 
and, after a space, the man spoke again, and it was as 
if he made excuse. 

“Rabbi, the demons make the man cut his flesh 
with stones; they tear his clothes to pieces. Men fear 
to touch him now. He goes naked.’’ 

Jesus lifted his eyes to the man’s face. 

‘* Have men tried only this way to tame him?’’ he 
asked. 

“‘ What other way is there, Rabbi? ’’ asked the man. 

‘* There is God’s way,’’ said Jesus. ‘‘Come. Let 
us try it,’’ and he went towards the tombs. The man 
stepped back. 

‘* Rabbi,’’ he faltered. He turned to his com- 
panions, and fear seemed to seize upon them. Jesus 
stopped and looked back. His gaze went from man to 
man, and then his eyes fell upon me. It was as if a power 
passed from him to me, and immediately something inside 
me answered. 

“Lead, and I follow,’’ I said, and he went forward 
again. The others debated a while, and then, with 
hesitation and doubting, they, too, followed. * The 
swineherds, who had drawn near to hear, joined them- 
selves to the man, and left their pigs rooting and 
grunting. 


There are madmen 


“ There are 
They are too fierce to be 
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lt was not many cubit lengths to the tombs, but 
the others were far behind when we reached that 
desolation. 

“Do men live here? ’’ asked Jesus, as he looked at 
the abomination around us. I did not answer. I was 
watching for the madman. I think I caught sight of 
him at the moment that he first saw us, for, as 1 touched 
Jesus to point to his naked figure, he began to run 
towards us shrieking and bounding in the air. He had 
two sharp stones in his hands, and, as he leapt, he cut 
his flesh with them, and the blood ran down his naked 
limbs. The men behind us scattered and fled down the 
hillside ; but Jesus stood still and waited. 

I was about to step forward, thinking the maniac 
would leap upon Jesus, when the miracle happened. 
For the man, as if against his will, stopped short. Then 
he opened his palms, and, casting the sharp stones from 
him, he bowed himself to the ground before Jesus, and, 
in a most piteous voice and with tears, he spoke. 

‘‘ What do you want with me, O Son of the most 
high God?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Do not say that you also have 
come here to torment me! ”’ 

‘‘ What is your name?”’ asked Jesus, and, at the 
sound of his voice, the man lifted up his head and 
answered bitterly, 

‘‘ My name is Legion, for there are many possessing 
me,’’ he said. 

‘““Why do you say you are possessed of demons? ”’ 
said Jesus. 

“I did not say it,” answered the man. “ It was they 
who said it when they loaded me with chains and tor- 
mented me in my agony. They will torture me again if 
they catch me,”’ he cried, leaping to his feet as the men 
behind, seeing him quieted, came nearer. 

Jesus turned and told the men to stand back. Then 
he put out his hand and touched the man. 

“ Be at peace!” he said. ‘“ There is none that will 
torment you now. You need no longer tear your clothes, 
or shriek, or cut your body with stones to frighten your 
torturers away.” 

The man fell on his face, and again bowed his head 
at the feet of Jesus. 

“T was in fear,” he said. ‘They were many, and I 
was one, and when the agony came upon me and they 
bound me with chains I broke them like straws and fled. 
I was in fear.” 

“ Fear is a foul spirit,”’ said Jesus, “ cast it out from 
you.” And the man answered humbly: 

“Twill.” And Jesus put his own cloak upon him and 
led him apart amongst the tombs to where he could wash 
the blood from his limbs. 

It was then that the swineherds, who with the others, 
devoured by curiosity, had drawn near again, remembered 
their swine, and, turning, saw them on the edge of the 
cliff. 

“ See!” cried one to the other, “the swine are in 
danger. We shall lose some of them.”’ 

They ran warily, one to each end of the cliff (knowing 
the nature of swine and how they refuse to be driven save 
where they wish to go), meaning to get between the swine 
and the sea; but the other men being ignorant and 
unskilful, yet wishing to help, ran swiftly down the hill- 
side in the face of the swine, who, seeing them come in 
haste, turned quickly and rushed in a mass towards the 
sea. 

“Stand back!” shouted the swineherds. ‘“ You will 
drive them over the cliff.’”” But it was too late. The 
swine had rushed one upon another, and the slope was 
steep, and in a moment they were swept over the edge 
of the cliff into the sea. The swineherds tore their hair 
when they saw the herd rush into the sea. They ran to 
the cliff edge and looked over to see where the swine were 
drowning in the deep water below. 

“Tt is your fault,” they cried to the men. “ You 
rushed them down the hillside. We had but left them for 
a moment and, behold, they are all lost! What shall we 
tell our master? We cannot save them now. It is your 
fault.”” And they menaced the men. But the men 
answered back : 

“ How could we tell they would run like that? It 
was not our fault. We came to help you, and you say it 





was our fault.’”’ And the man who had spoken to Jesus 
about the madmen cried out suddenly : 

“It is the devils. They went into the swine. Did 
you not see how they left the madman? They talked with 
the Rabbi, and he gave permission for them to enter into 
the swine.”’ 

“ But they were not his swine,” cried the herds. 
“ What right had he to drown our swine? ” 

“They were unclean beasts, and only fit for devils,”’ 
cried the man. “It is not lawful to keep such beasts. 
Come, and ask for yourselves.” And he brought the 
herds to where Jesus sat with the poor madman, now 
soothed and quiet, at his feet. And they told Jesus, and 
asked him if it were not true that the devils had entered 
into the swine out of the man; and he questioned them, 
and when they told how the pigs had rushed down the 
hillside when they had tried to drive them, he was sad, 
and said: 

“ They were afraid. It was the same devil that pos- 
sessed this man.’’ But the men did not understand. 

“It must be so,’”’ said one swineherd to the other. 
** We will go and tell our master. How could we watch 
against demons? He will surely see it was not our 
fault.”’ 

By this time a crowd had gathered from the boats 
and from the country side, and they stood and watched 
Jesus and the madman as if they could not believe their 
eyes. 

‘Will any man give clothes to the naked?’’ Jesus 
asked them, and they ran to find clothes and brought 
food, which they put before the man. But all the time 
they were afraid, for the rumor had gone abroad that 
Jesus had sent the devils into the swine, and they feared 
the next thing. When the swineherds returned with 
their master, and he saw the madman sitting clothed, 
he, too, was afraid. And he talked with the crowd, 
and some of them came forward, and he asked if they 
might speak, and when Jesus gave them leave, they 
asked if he would go away out of their country, for they 
had fear of him. And Jesus, looking at them, saw that 
it was true, for they trembled as they spoke, and he had 
compassion on them, and said he would go, and he went 
down to the boats. 

Peter was there, ready to put out, for he had heard 
the rumor, and knew the people were afraid.- And the 
poor madman came, too, and pressed upon Jesus that 
he might come with him, but Jesus refused him, and 
told him he must go home. 

‘You will be better at home,’’ 
your own people and tell them of all God has done for 
you, and how he took pity on you,’’ and he told the 
crowd they were to care for him. 

‘* They will do him no injury,’’ Peter muttered, as 
I helped him to push off. ‘“They will be too much 
afraid that. the devils will come back, and, perhaps, 
enter into their cattle this time. The Master was right 
to smite iniquity. It was well done to destroy those 
unclean beasts. It was sin to keep them.”’ 

But he said no word to Jesus, and he would not 
heed when I tried to tell what kind of a devil it was that 
Jesus had sent out of the madman, and that had entered 
into the swine. 


he said; ‘‘ go to 





THE ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 


In “A Voyage to the Houyhnhnms’’ we are told 
that the noble Horse, on first hearing of human war, 
could not credit Gulliver’s story, but thought he must be 
saying “the thing which is not.” When Gulliver tried 
to reassure him of his veracity by narrating the ordinary 
details of a battle scene, the Horse commanded him to be 
silent. He said the discourse gave him a disturbance in 
his mind, to which he was wholly a stranger before. He 
thought his ears, being used to such abominable words, 
might by degrees admit them with less detestation. When 
a creature pretending to reason, he went on, could be 
capable of such enormities, he dreaded lest the corruption 
of that faculty might be worse than brutality itself. He 
seemed, therefore, confident that, instead of reason, men 
were only possessed of some quality fitted to increase their 
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natural vices. The Horse was here anticipating Mephisto 
when, addressing the Lord in heaven, he said that man, 
“the little god of the world,’’ would live a bit better if 
the Lord had not given him the phantom of heaven’s 
light; ‘‘ he calls it reason, and uses it solely to become 
more bestial than any beast.” 

Of bestiality fouler than any beast’s, war has always 
supplied innumerable examples, and, as the noble Horse 
foresaw, there is ever the danger lest our ears, being used 
to such abominable words, might by degrees admit them 
with less detestation. Sensibility and imagination are 
like the physical senses: they soon weary under repeti- 
tion. To use the favorite Americanism of to-day, they 
cease to “react.” The nostrils become so accustomed to 
a horrible stench that after a while they hardly notice it, 
though the stench remains. Even bodily pain usually 
grows less acute by duration according as the nerves are 
tired or surcharged, although the cause of the pain has 
not been altered. So, to mental grief it is a platitude 
that time brings healing ; but the healing comes, not from 
time, but from the soul itself, wearied and dulled by 
repetition till it ‘‘ reacts’’ but faintly or no more. And 
it is the same with horror as with grief. Sensibility is 
dulled by its repetition ; imagination flags; the nerves of 
shock and detestation grow weary, and the inevitable 
callousness of use covers them like a scab. One remem- 
bers a story of some men beheaded—we think at Oxford’s 
home of culture—nearly a hundred years ago. When the 
executioner held up the first head, the crowd shrank with 
horror; when he dropped the third, they shouted, 
“ Butter-fingers! ” 

The present war has been long and terrible enough 
to blunt many feelings which we used to regard as 
naturally belonging to the civilized mind. We have 
supped so full of horrors that the senses have grown 
torpid and lethargic in regard to them. Even the daily 
page of our own casualties is turned by most people 
without emotion, unless their private fears and affections 
are centred there, and after the thousandth day we cease 
to realize the loss and grief recorded in those columns 
of small type. We have grown accustomed to the 
appalling facts of war. We have lost the thrill of horror 
at the “‘ perpetual Chamber of Horrors ’’ which Bernard 
Shaw foretold, and the devastation wrought in the 
enemy’s withdrawal does not stir our rage like the 
devastation of his onset. Yet even under the lassitude 
of exhausted imagination, a shame for human nature 
has been roused by the recent reports of ruined villages 
and desecrated tombs, of poisoned wells and polluted 
churches, of altars and women equally defiled, of peace- 
ful inhabitants enslaved, and their farms and orchards 
wantonly destroyed. The descriptions sent by our 
English correspondents are terrible enough, but there is 
a further revelation of man’s cruelty in the triumphant 
note of the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt’s’’ correspondent, as 
translated in last Monday’s ‘“‘ Times ’”’ :— 


“ What a desert!” he cries; ‘a melancholy desert 
stretching for miles. They sawed and hacked, the trees 
collapsed, and the bushes fell, and so it went on for 
days, until everything had been razed to the ground. 
No cover was to be left anywhere. The enemy is to go 
thirsty, and look in vain for wells. Nowhere will he 
find four walls within which he might establish himself. 
Everything is thrown down and burnt out, the villages 
are heaps of rubbish, and the church towers and the 
churches with them lie across the roads. Heat, smoke, 
and smell! The explosions are still doing their last 
work.” 

“Let them see it,” he continues, speaking of the 
French. ‘Let them see it over there! This naked, 
terrible war should be reflected in all the shop-windows 
of the boulevards. We have put distance between us 
and the enemy. It is a desert full of wretchedness.”’ 


Those hideous words—more hideous as revealing a 
pitiless malignity of spirit than as a record of horrible 
events—show that the High Command of our chief 
enemy is now fulfilling the prophecy once uttered by the 
most powerful representative of their race during last 
century. Demanding an increase of the German army 
in 1887, Bismarck, on January 11th, addressed the 
Reichstag in the following words, one phrase of which 
has become historic :— 





“The French would not behave to us as we behaved 
to them. So moderate a victor as the Germans in 1871 
the world will not sea again. Over against us we should 
find those same Frenchmen under whose domination we 
suffered from 1807 to 1813, and who squeezed the blood 
out of us—bled us like a calf—‘saigner a blanc,’ as 
the French say—draining the last drop of blood from 
the veins till the defeated enemy has no chance of 
standing on his legs again for thirty years at least. But 
for our Christian forbearance we could have treated 
France in 1870 exactly as Napoleon treated us in 1807. 
If you read the accounts written by the old people of that 
time, if, like me in my childhood, you had heard from 
the very lips of the peasants and country-folk the stories 
of their own sufferings, I think you would shrink 
even more than I from the remotest possibility of their 
repetition.” 


“JT will merely hint to you at the possibility of 
an unsuccessful war. You consider my apprehension 
exaggerated? Gentlemen, you do not know the future. 
It is impossible for you to calculate the actions upon 
which the French might resolve if victorious. If we 
attacked France anew, and were convinced that nothing 
else would secure us tranquillity even for a time; if we 
entered Paris agaia as victors, we should treat France 
exactly as she would treat us. We should take care 
to render France incapable of attacking us for thirty 
years, so that for a generation, at all events, we might 
disregard her. The war of 1870 would be child’s-play 
compared with the war of 1890, or whenever it might 
come. On our side, as on their’s, the object would be 
the same: each would put forth all his strength to 
saigner a blanc—to bleed to the white.” 


There we see the war policy of ‘‘ frightfulness ’’ 
(Fiirchterlichkeit) deliberately laid down twenty-seven 
years before it was deliberately carried out by command 
of the military caste. In that long interval, many 
believed that civilization had definitely advanced. 
Delegates from all the Powers of the world had: twice 
assembled at The Hague, under avowed instructions 
from their Governments to mitigate the horrors of war. 
For months they had taken counsel. At their first 
meeting, they had drawn up an admirable series of 
Regulations for the Conduct of War by Land, whereby 
the Contracting Powers pledged themselves not to injure 
the civilian population in war, not to violate family 
honor or religious sanctity, and not to kill the wounded 
or to maltreat prisoners. At the second Conference, 
these Regulations were confirmed and extended. Seven 
years later, the whole lot were torn up with even less 
hesitation than the German Chancellor showed in tearing 
up the Treaty with Belgium, or than other Governments 
(including our own) have shown in tearing up pledges 
to their own people. It is evident that, under the plea 
of military necessity, Governments, as a matter of 
practice, hold themselves free to break even their most 
solemn undertakings. 

It is many years since the present writer first became 
acquainted with the realities of war. The horrors which 
he then witnessed around him filled him with natural 
indignation —the burnt and devastated towns and 
villages, the plundered homes, the fields laid waste, the 
olive-yards and orange-groves cut down, the churches 
and mosques desecrated and polluted with filth, the 
women violated, the girls carried off, the children 
slaughtered. He believed these horrors to be due to the 
savagery of semi-barbarian combatants. He threw the 
blame upon ignorance, upon false or imperfect religion, 
and upon the untamed instincts of uncivilized races. The 
experience of subsequent years has shown him he was 
wrong. Some races, it is true, display less savagery than 
others, even in war. The British soldier, for instance, as 
a rule, is a singularly placable and good-humored enemy, 
who takes a half-ironic, half-sentimental delight in 
showing kindness to a wounded foe, to prisoners, and to 
an enemy’s civilian population, especially the women and 
children. At the same time, we must remember that, 
owing to our island’s position, he has never yet been 
stirred to such passion of vengeance by personal and 
family wrongs as burns in French, or Belgian, or Serbian 
hearts. Some races are more merciful, by nature or by 
civilization, than others; in some armies. the 


officers are not corrupted as in others by dogmatic 
theories of destruction and brutality; in some armies 
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more definite attention is paid than in others to the so- 
called “ Laws of War.’”’ But, when all is said, the simple 
and irrefutable truth remains that the horrors of war are 
not due mainly to this or that racial character, or to this 
or that disregard of international regulations, but to war 
itself. So long as Emperors and Kings and Presidents 
declare war, so long as people clamor or consent to fight 
because they think war profitable for their own expan- 
sion or inevitable for their own defence, so long will the 
horrors of war continue; nor can any compact mitigate 
them in proportion to their atrocity. 

Study the history of war from the pictures in 
Egyptian tombs, from the Hebraic scriptures, from the 
sculptures on Assyrian palaces or Roman pillars and 
triumphal arches; peruse the records of Teuton and 
Cimbrian extermination, of the incursions by Vandals, 
Goths, Huns, and Turks, of the Crusades, our wars in 
France, the Thirty Years’ War, the Seven Years’ War, 
the Napoleonic wars—wherever you touch the track of 
war, you find pretty much the same story of devastation, 
general slaughter, enslavement, rape, and cruelty. No 
one denies the astonishing qualities of courage .and 
sacrifice called out by war. To those who have witnessed 
such qualities upon campaigns, they remain a recurrent 
miracle. But in their highest development, they do not 
serve to counter-balance the hideousness which neces- 
sarily accompanies war. Rather they increase it, for 
those who display those noble qualities are themselves 
too often involved in the general ruin. Probably those 
virtues have increased during the slow ages of man’s 
development ; certainly the spirit of pitying sympathy 
has increased ; so has the general power of reason. But 
neither self-sacrifice nor pity nor the growth of reason 
has much diminished the horrors of war. For horror 
is war’s own shadow, and war itself, however waged, is 
the abomination of desolation standing in the place 
where it ought not. 








Att. 


THE HUGH LANE BEQUEST. 


Apart from the much-debated question of their rightful 
disposal, the late Sir Hugh Lane’s pictures, now on view 
at the National Gallery, recall public interest once more 
to art. 

They are a curiously mixed lot, reflecting no definite 
personal taste, but rather a sensitiveness to a number of 
diverse and conflicting artistic currents. They are, in 
fact, the collection of an astute and open-minded picture 
dealer rather than of a profound amateur of art. But 
we must be grateful precisely to this quality of all-round 
awareness through which we are permitted to see on the 
walls of the National Gallery pictures by masters who 
have hitherto been rigidly excluded from the company 
of the great dead. I have always doubted whether 
Ingres would force his way in for another fifty years, or 
Manet for a hundred, and I thought it might require 
two hundred years for Renoir to be accepted by our pro- 
consuls and diplomats. And yet here they all are. 

To my mind, there is one supreme work in this 
collection, and only one—the ‘‘ Renoir’’—and this 
seems to me to take its place straight away as one of the 
greatest pictures in the National Gallery. It is one of 
the finest and most complete things Renoir ever did, 
vividly inspired, slow and deliberate in gestation ; it has 
the solid architectural qualities, the resistance and the 
logical coherence of the great works of the old masters. 

It was produced in the ’seventies, the very heyday 
of the Impressionist dogma, at a time when the problems 
of the exact values of open-air light were being explored 
with a too scientific ardor—when Monet was seducing 
Manet from design to experiment—when prismatic color 
and true atmospheric perspective were regarded as the 
sole tests of artistic worth. No doubt there is evidence 
in Renoir’s picture of these preoccupations. 





Probably 


the subject itself, the beginning of an April shower in a 
crowded Paris Park with the sudden agitation and open- 
ing of umbrellas, would never have suggested itself to 
Renoir but for the opportunities it gave for exploiting 
the newly discovered color and tone relations of open-air 
effects. But what makes the picture so impressive is not 
the newness of the material or the freshness and acute- 
ness of the observation, but what Renoir, with his 
instinctive feeling for the great French tradition of 
plastic form and design, has made of this new material. 
So far from having the chaotic, disintegrated quality of 
so many works of this time, it has the close-knit precision 
and certainty of design of Poussin and Ingres. The 
figure of the modiste in the foreground seems to me one 
of the most perfect pieces of drawing and construction in 
modern art. It has the rhythmical ease of an Egyptian 
statue, but with a modern vivacity of movement. 
Nothing in this figure is left to chance, no vagueness of 
contour anywhere, no unexplored transitions of planes— 
all is ascertained with infallible certainty and assurance. 
Nothing could more completely belie the idea that the 
Impressionists fudged form, or hid their incapacity 
under vague suggestions. It is true that there is no 
underlining of the happy discoveries. All is stated in the 
most delicate, unemphatic terms ; nowhere does Renoir’s 
interest in particular inventions lead him to break the 
perfect unity of the whole design. No less wonderful in 
its way is the design of the umbrellas against the sky 
with the delicate play of slight shifts of color and tone. 
Here and there, perhaps, in the children, there may be a 
trifle too much interest in the side issues of illustration 
—a playful delight in the gaiety and prettiness of 
Parisian life. But nothing interferes seriously with the 
extraordinary plastic harmony of the general design. 
The color is everywhere intensely personal, intensely felt 
—almost as cool and restrained as Cézanne’s, and not 
unlike his in its general planning of cool blue and green- 
greys and violets, but with Renoir’s peculiar gaiety and 
lyrical charm. The actual painting is exquisitely delicate 
and tender. Already age has given it a patina as 
beautiful as any that Gainsborough’s or Watteau’s 
pictures have acquired. Indeed in his handling, Renoir 
comes much nearer to the great masters of the eighteenth 
century than any other of the moderns. 

Manet’s small picture of the gardens of the Tuileries 
is trivial by comparison with Renoir, but it is one 
of the most purely charming and delightful pictures of 
the century. One fails now to understand how such 
purely enjoyable work should ever have appeared 
shocking or difficult. One cannot conceive what effort 
ever should have been necessary to adjust one’s mind to 
a vision in which the picturesqueness and glitter of 
fashionable life are noted with so sympathetic a touch, and 
where color is at once so discreetly harmonious and yet 
so freshly and frankly stated. 

The other Manet, the big portrait of Mlle. Gouzales, 
seems to me a comparative failure. The head and arms 
are freely designed, but the dress is wanting in clearly 
realized form, and the tone relations, though harmonious, 
are not strikingly fresh. 

The Degas is interesting as evidence in the 
artist’s mind of two conflicting interests. The silhouettes 
of the figures and their belongings on the sandy beach 
are admirably designed, but in the treatment of the 
heads, and still more in the distant boats and figures, 
Degas has yielded to his brilliant powers of notation—a 
sharp, almost photographic, quality of vision comes in 
here to destroy the unity of the design. 

The large Puvis de Chavannes of the Beheading of 
St. John the Baptist has been much praised by some 
critics—to me it seems one of the more labored and 
uninspired works of an artist who always tended to 
supply a rather meagre inspiration from the stores of his 
acquired knowledge. It is in fact a piece of very ordinary 
French rhetoric expressed with a certain superficial good 
taste and appearance of cultured manners. How good 
at moments Puvis could be, may be seen, however, in the 
little panel at the side. 

Mancini, with his exuberant Italian vulgarity and 
bad taste, would look strangely out of place in such 
company if it were not for a sprinkling of quite ordinary 
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picture-dealer’s picture, a Bonvin, Alfred Stevens, 
and Daubigny, to act as intermediaries. 

One other picture, however, again brings one back 
to the great style, namely, the portrait head by Ingres. 
Incredibly tight and unyielding in handling, every detail 
of form irritates one by its commonplace rotundity and 
evenness. For all that, the picture grows in fascination 
every time one looks at it, as one becomes aware of the 
passionate intensity of conviction with which these cheap 
Greco-Roman curves are related to one another. Only 
a profound imagination could have built them into such 
an indestructible whole so closely knit and so inevitable. 


Rocer Fry. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE NECESSITY FOR STATE PURCHASE. 

S1r,—There are two things revealed by war conditions which 
are of special interest to Temperance Reformers. 

First, the war has shown that a general measure of 
Prohibition is an impracticable proposition. If the State in a 
time of national crisis, with its food supply seriously jeopardized, 
cannot be induced to take that step, it seems a foolish optimism 
to hope for its adoption in post-war times. 

Secondly, the comparative impotence of Parliament to 
legislate, w hen the legislation conflicts with the interests of the 
trade, has been painfully demonstrated. The records of pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons since the war began go to 
show the extraordinary difficulties that obtrude themselves when 
legislative action is about to be taken. These things may be 
disappointing from the Temperance Reformer’s point of view; 
they have, however, to be reckoned with if the nation is to be 
lifted to a higher level of sobriety. 

We have had sufficient experience to know that the private 
interests of those in the trade conflict with the public weal at 
every turn of the reformer’s screw. State Purchase would settle 
with those interests once and for all; time limit, compensation 
squabbles and scandals would belong to the past. 

Your correspondent was well advised in the use of the word 
‘necessity ’’’ in its application to the policy of State Purchase. 
The time is ripe for action. A Coalition Government is in power. 
This reform is not a party question, it is winning its way with 
all parties who are out for practical results. The hostility of the 
trade yields to an equitable scheme of purchase, whilst a 
confiseatory plan, or one which fell short of bare equity, would 
arouse the bitterest hostility. Prohibition is a high ideal for 
which many people would serve and sacrifice. We cannot, how- 
ever, thrust a high ideal upon an unwilling community. 

If the State controlled the trade, it would be free to regulate 
with as much stringency as public opinion would allow. 

Prohibitionists generally overlook the educational advantage 
of State Control. When once it is possible for the temperance 
sentiment of a community to find expression in regulative action, 
or constructive policy, a great encouragement would be given to 
those educative agencies, which would, in all probability, 
concentrate upon the desirability of absolute prohibition. Once 
the vested interests are cleared from the path, there is nothing to 
hinder a Government granting powers of veto to those localities 
that desired to test them. A great advantage of purchase, second 
only to the freedom the State would possess, would be the power 
to act at once. There would not be a time-limit of fourteen or 
twenty years before reform could be initiated. 

After all, Sir, the drink is only a part of the drink problem. 
The recreative needs of the people enter into this question to a 
greater extent than temperance speakers generally admit. Make 
the Government responsible, and they will see, as the Board of 
Control recognizes, that restriction alone does not suffice; a 
constructive policy of reform is indispensable to success.— 
Yours, &c., 





S. JoHn LONGMAN. 
179, Hale End Road, Walthamstow. 


Srzk,—I am in general agreement with the writer of the 
article on the above subject, and I now ask for a 
short space in your columns to emphasize a remark 
towards the close of his contribution—namely, “State 
Purchase is but a means to an end.’’ There are many earnest 
people who look with suspicion at a suggestion of State Purchase, 
on the ground that the interests of national finance end a whole 
army of civil servants would jeopardize moral progress. There 
is only one effective way of removing this suspicion, and that 
is by lifting the hoped-for reforms out of the region of 
possibility or even probability, and by making them an integral 
part of the scheme. 








For example, there is the question of the reduction of the 
number of public-houses: on the very day that State Purchase 
is accomplished on that day there should be a diminution of 
licensed premises by one-third at least. 

Then there is Local Veto: there should be a provision in 
any State Purchase measure granting power for any area to 
abolish all public-houses within its bounds, subject to com- 
pensation. Also, there should be provision for the gradual ex- 
tinction of a percentage of licenses year by year, until at the 
end of a specified period—say, ten years—a certain defined 
maximum would be reached. 

Finally, restrictions as to permissible strength of the 
various brands of alcoholic liquors should be incorporated in 
any measure, with a view to the fostering of a taste for weaker 
drinks. It may be said that the foregoing points are details, 
that they would naturally follow upon an act of purchase by the 
State; but in my judgment they are of the essence of the 
scheme, and should be placed well in the foreground by its 
advocates. There are many Christian men who fight shy of such 
complicity with the trade as they imagine State possession 
invelves, whose hesitation would be removed if substantial, 
immediate, and progressive gains were secured by a Parlia- 
mentary Bill. 

I need not enlarge on our present economic and moral 
losses occasioned by liquor, nor go over the ground as to the 
possibility of gaining permanent prohibition. As for the finan- 
cial practicability of a State purchase scheme, most minds will 
be set at rest by the report of the Treasury expert Advisory 
Committee, and I only add that the moral advantage of a 
reduced, and progressively reducing, liquor consumption, with 
complete extinction in view, far outweighs any possible financial 
loss. One cannot compare the value of a single soul with the 
whole world.—Yours, &c., 

C. C. Gooner. 

Presbyterian Church of England, 

College Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE IRISH PRISONERS. 

Siz,—The Russian Government has finely marked its 
accession to power by granting an amnesty to all political 
prisoners. Is it not now time for the British Government to 
follow so admirable an example? 

In Lewes gaol there are about 120 Irishmen who were 
sentenced to various terms of penal servitude by secret courts- 
martial in Dublin last May. At first they were treated as 
ordinary criminals at Portland and Dartmoor; but in December, 
1916, they were moved to Lewes gaol, and there they are 
allowed the great advantage of a certain amount of intercourse 
with each other, besides a few minor privileges. None the less, 
they are still convicts, dressed as such, and compelled to keep 
the ordinary rules of a convict prison. Most of them are men 
of education, and all of high character, as I am told and can 
well believe. 

Mr. Bonar Law is reported to have said lately that the time 
for their release is not yet come. But, if only not to be left 
far behind by the movement for freedom in Russia, might not 
our Government at least decide to treat them as prisoners of 
war? And might they not treat in a similar way the one woman 
who, on a similar charge, is kept as a convict prisoner at 
Aylesbury.—Yours, &c., 

, Henry W. NEVINSON, 

April 2nd, 1917. 





Poetry. 


EASTER. 


Wuart exultations in my mind, 

From the love-bite of this Easter wind! 
My head thrown back, my face doth shine 
Like yonder Sun’s, but warmer mine. 

A butterfly—from who knows where— 
Comes with a stagger through the air, 
And, lying down, doth ope and close 

His wings, as babies work their toes: 
Perhaps he thinks of pressing tight 

Into his wings a little light! 

And many a bird hops in between 

The leaves he dreams of, long and green, 
And sings for nipple-buds that show 
Where the full-breasted leaves must grow. 
Winter’s a dead one, and we sing , 
This welcome to the new-born Spring. 





W. H. Davies. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne.” 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘An Admiral’s Wife in the Making (1860-1903).”” By Lady 
Poore. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Russian Offensive.’’ By Stanley Washburn. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Soul of Ulster.’” By Lord Ernest W. Hamilton. 
& Blackett. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Haroun Al-Raschid.’’ 


By Edmund Gosse. 


(Constable. 


(Hurst 


By J. D. Kerruish. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. 5s. net.) 
“*A Ombre de la Croix.’’ Par J. et J. Tharaud. (Paris: Emile- 
Paul. 3fr. 50.) 


# x + 

RUMMAGING among old reviews is not at all a bad 
pastime. One of its merits is that it is inexpensive. 
Long sets of old “ Edinburghs” and “ Quarterlies’’ and so 
forth can often be picked up in an auction-room for a trifle, 
and readers who enjoy miscellaneous browsing would do 
well to seize such opportunities. My own experience—and I 
find it is pretty general—is that old magazines have an 
attraction which they did not possess when new. For one 
thing, the passage of time has made a sort of super-editorial 
selection, rejecting all the contributions on ephemeral 
topics, and bidding us skip them with an easy conscience, so 
that we turn to the remainder with all the greater zest. 
For another, one approaches these old pages with a touch 
of the excitement of a man on a voyage of discovery. In the 
mountains of the magazines, there are tracts that are almost 
unexplored, and among them there is at least the chance of 
buried treasure. So much good writing has never been rescued 
from the periodicals in which it appeared that one has 
always the prospect of lighting upon something worth pre- 
serving. And publishers are so reluctant to issue volumes of 
collected essays that the back numbers of reviews have a 
special value for those who prize this form of reading. 
Besides all this, age brings with it a certain flavor. I read 
even the advertisements in an old magazine with an interest 
that I never give to a new one. 

x * * 





THESE remarks are preliminary to my congratulations 
on the centenary number of “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” For 
the back numbers of “ Blackwood’s” have in a high degree 
all the merits that I claim for old magazines in general. 
Its old-fashioned, double-columned pages have contained the 
work of Coleridge, De Quincey, Scott, George Eliot, Mrs. 
Browning, Lever, Bulwer Lytton, Landor, Kinglake, and a 
crowd of others who have won fame. “ Ever since 1817,’’ says 
Mr. Charles Whibley, “ when it came into being, it has held 
aloft the twin banners of sound criticism and Tory politics.” 
It is not always easy to fight under both flags, especially 
when party feeling runs high, and I fancy that whenever 
there was any collision between the two loyalties, “ Black- 
wood’s”’ did not hesitate to sacrifice sound criticism to Tory 
politics. In Mrs. Gordon’s biography of “Christopher 
North” we are told why such collisions were inevitable : 

“Politics, which now happily forms no barrier between 

men of otherwise congenial minds, then constituted the 
great line of demarcation. You were either a Tory and a 
good man, or a Whig and a rascal, and vice versa. If you 
were a Tory and wanted a place, it was the duty of all 
good Tories to stand by you; if you were a Whig, your 
chance was small; but its feebleness was all the more 
reason why you should be proclaimed a martyr, and all your 
opponents profitless mercenaries.”’ 

Time has in some degree softened these asperities, but 
Mr. Whibley has some reason for his claim that “ Black- 
wood’s’’ has kept up much of the old tradition. In par- 
ticular, my among its back numbers have 
reminded me of some passages about France and the French 
by the writer who entertains us with his “ Musings Without 
Method ”’—well, I am afraid to quote them lest I should come 
within the penal clauses of the Defence of the Realm Acts. 

x * + 


researches 


Turnine from Tory politics to sound criticism, it is 
undeniable that slackwood’s” has done useful service 
under this latter banner, though Lockhart and Wilson, the 





two men who made the magzzine, brought into criticism a 
tone of mixed flippancy and ferocity that was harmful. 


“They were no seasoned critics, that they should care for 
mitigating, if not actually 


justice,” says Mr. Whibley, 
defending, their crime. They were not; but this is a poor 
excuse for writers who in their first number described 

3iographia Literaria”’ as a “ most execrable”’ 


Coleridge’s “ 

performance, and its author as a miserable compound of 
“egotism and malignity,” while Leigh Hunt was spoken of 
as “a profligate creature,” “without reverence either for 
God or man.”’ It is but fair to show “ Blackwood’s” in a 
more indulgent mood. Many years later it commented thus 
upon a poem called “‘ Napoleon’s Last. Look,” by Bartholomew 
Simmons :— 

“Simmons, on the theme of Napoleon, excels all our 
greatest poets. Byron’s lines on that subject are bad; 
Seott’s poor, Wordsworth’s weak; Lockhart and Simmons 
may be bracketted as equal; their's are good, rich, and 
strong. 

+ 7 - 

Wuewn William Blackwood founded his Magazine in 1817, 
everything was in favor of the new venture. It was the 
beginning of Edinburgh’s brief period of literary supremacy. 
There was an intellectual ferment in the northern capital, 
and a Tory review that would trounce the Whigs as the Whigs 
trounced the Tories in the “ Edinburgh Review ”’ was sure of 
a welcome. Nevertheless, the first six numbers of the maga- 
zine failed to win the public. They were produced under the 
editorship of two men, James Cleghorn and Thomas Pringle, 
whom Mr. Whibley dismisses with the remark that they 
“were manifestly unfitted for their position. They had 
neither the power to write themselves nor the authority to 
induce others to write.” This is a little bit unfair, at any 
rate to one of the two. If the name of Thomas Pringle is 
unknown to most English readers, it is familiar to every 
student of the literature of South Africa. His prose “ Nar- 
rative of a Residence in South Africa” is indispensable to 
all who would know the color and circumstances of that 
country in the early nineteenth century, and his verse was 
praised by both Scott and Coleridge. The latter went so 
far as to pronounce his “ Afar in the Desert” to be one of 
the two or three most perfect lyrics in the language. 
And Sir Herbert Warren tells us that when Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling was asked what South African poetry there 
vas besides his own, he answered: “As to South African 
verse, it’s a case of there’s Pringle, and there’s Pringle, and 
after that one must hunt the local papers.” It is, of course, 
possible for a man to be a very good writer and a very bad 
editor, and I only mention these facts about Pringle to show 
that, though he failed to manage “ Blackwood’s,”’ he won 
some distinction in another field. : 

* * * 
Everyropy knows how 


Lockhart and Wilson set 


“ Blackwood’s"’ upon its legs. But while Lockhart 
and Wilson are remembered, their chief ally, Dr. 
Maginn, has dropped out of notice. Yet Maginn 


would form a capital peg for an account of the periodical 
literature of the first part of the nineteenth century. The 
original of Thackeray’s Captain Shandon, he was a man of 
varied learning and brilliant gifts, who never did himself 
justice. The late Dr. Garnett describes him as “a perfectly 
ideal magazinist,” and he was that and something more. He 
shares with Lockhart and Wilson the credit for the success 
of “ Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ He was one of the founders of 
“Fraser’s,’’ and neither Thackeray nor Carlyle did so much 
to make it popular. He helped to conduct “The Standard,” 
and he was one of the contributors to John Murray’s news- 
paper, “ The Representative,” with which Disraeli was con- 
nected. In addition to the part he played in journalism, Maginn 
He was a wit 
as well as a scholar, and a parodist as well as a poet. 


deserves to be remembered for other qualities. 
He was 
an admirable story-teller who, with a little more industry, 
might have made his name as a novelist. And his critical 
writings, if abusive and libellous, were so lively and learned 
that Dr. Saintsbury declares in his “ History of Criticism” 
that if Maginn “could only have kept his hand from the 
glass and his pen from mere gambols or worse, he not only 
might, but would have been one of the most considerable of 
English critics.” Surely here is a subject for a biography 
that would be a wetcome addition to the world of books. 
PENGUIN. 
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Rediews, 


A POETIC ANNUITY. 
**An Annual of New Poetry, 1917.” 


We are pleased to point to this and this expression of 
literature as belonging to the English tradition, but if there 
is anything that is blandly unaffected by the declines and 
falls and resurrections of literary empires it is the 
anthology. It seems as indispensable a part of our blood 
and heritage as our romantic disregard of facts, their cause, 
meaning, and consequences. In the mid-sixteenth century 
collected editions of Chaucer, poems by Gower and Lydgate, 
are invariably inserted; the Elizabethan song-books and 
miscellanies are (to say the least) works of national import- 
ance; the seventeenth century poured out from its presses 
vast numbers of the Theatra Poetarum collections of “ poems 
on affairs of state,’’ “ Wits’ Recreations,” and other designa- 
tions ; the eighteenth century, with its Pearchs, its Dodsleys, 
and its Tonsons, delighted in its social way to regiment the 
brevities of its buff-colored muse; the nineteenth century is 
crowded from youth to eld with odd collections of old verse, 
largely remote and rare old verse, which have now become 
the refuse of the book-stalls. Meantime, in our own century, 
in spite of the scholarship which works so admirably upon 
complete editions of the old and more recent poets, the 
anthological habit, if old in years, is a stripling in spirit. 
Indeed, we are beginning not only to go in for annuals, but 
to re-introduce the ancient custom of publishing “ original 
contributions” in anthologies, before the poems have 
appeared previously in their authors’ books. The poetic 
annual, in fact, becomes an extension of the magazine 
principle. 

In this last category, “ An Annual of New Poetry” must 
be included. To consistent readers of poetry, the advantage 
is obvious. They are presented not only with the work of 
different hands, but work they have not read before. But 
there are drawbacks. A reader of anthologies is the most 
fastidious of all, because he assumes the principle of the 
best. He likes his cultivated gardens well weeded, and is 
inclined to be severely critical if he walks unexpectedly 
upon virgin soil. In the second place, an anthology of this 
kind is apt to be too haphazard, too much the product of 
accident, too lopsided and devoid of design, cohesion, and 
uniformity. In this annual, for instance, we have two poets 
who belong to the “realistic”? group, two to the ‘“ Geor- 
gian”’ group, one who is new to the public altogether, and 
three who can be confined to no sect, party, clique, or 
tendency at all. That is all very well, if the anthology 
have an authoritative air, and the quality of the work 
be fairly consistent. But it is not; it is so uneven that 
we have to pick and choose our way pretty carefully. 
Mr. Gibson (whose work in the volume is not new) is 
given more space than all the other poets, except Mr. A. C. 
Trevelyan, who writes a poetic drama alone. 
method is quite 





(Constable. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Gibson’s 
simple. His manner is to introduce a 
character speaking in decasyllabic monologue concerning 
some situation in which he is involved. Unfortunately, he 
appears to think it the proper tribute to the poetic art to 
reproduce the character’s thoughts precisely as he supposes 
the character might have expressed them, regardless of any 
Indeed, were it not for 
the metrical form of his versification, to which he pays so 
elevated a homage, that any variation in the pauses and 
stresses and differences in sound or modification of feet 
to suit and contain a particular emotion appears a kind 
of heresy, we should be left wondering why, if Mr. Gibson’s 


mode of writing verse were the right one, imagination should 
be considered one of the qualifications of poetry. 


first stanza of “ The Drove-Road ”’ :— 


artistic considerations whatever. 


This is the 


“Twas going to snow—’twas snowing! curse his luck! 


And fifteen mile to travel—here was he, 
With nothing but an empty pipe to suck, 
And half a flask of rum—but that would be 
More welcome later on. He’d had a drink 
Before he left; and that would keep him warm 
A tidy while; and ’twould be good to think 
He'd something to fall back on, if the storm 
Should come to much. You never knew with snow. 
A drop of rain he didn’t mind at all; 
But snow was different, with so far to go 
Full fifteen mile, and not a house of call. 





Ay, snow was quite another story, quite— 
Snow on these fell-tops, with a north-east wind 
Behind it, blowing steadily, with a bite 
That made you feel that you were stark and skinned.” 

We fail to see how such bathos in expression and such 
flaccidity in handling metre, can serve any poetic theory— 
realistic or otherwise. Mr. Robert Frost, who is a disciple 
of the same method, does, however, introduce a little more 
excitement into his metrical effects. The first stanza of 
“A Girl’s Garden ” :— 

“A neighbor of mine in the village 
Likes to tell how, one spring, 
When she was a girl on the farm, she did 
A childlike thing.”’ 

We really prefer tum-ti-ti-tum. Mr. Drinkwater is a poet 
who reminds you rather of other poets than of poetic truth. 
At his worst, he is disembodied in a manner and an echo, 
but at his best he can write pretty (not pretty-pretty) songs, 
which, if nothing to make you go out and instantly buy up 
all the first editions of his works, have a certain valid 
charm :-— 


“My loves are one and two and three 
And four, they are good loves of mine, 
Tom Squire, my grey dog Timothy, 
My wife, and Master Candleshine.’’ 

It is difficult for Mr. Davies to avoid the peculiar 
felicity, the extraordinary lyric accomplishment, the poetic 
tact (not the least of the virtues of the Muse) and spontaneity 
that are his beyond all his contemporaries. But his con- 
tribution to our annual leaves behind it a perceptible 
discontent in the reader. His mastery of phrase and elfin 
way of putting words into sudden music, into a passion of 
verse, are a little disoriented. One poem, indeed, “ Brothers,”’ 
is in Mr. Davies’s black-pudding manner—some verses 
of his about black-puddings we remember reading being 
as sticky as their theme. For all that, one poem, “In 
England,” has lines in it of that free advénturous imagina- 
tion, the poetic vein of which lies in perhaps the best poems 
he has ever written :— 

“We have no winds that cut down street by street, 

As easy as our scythes can cut down wheat; 

No mountains here to spew their burning hearts 
On to the valleys or our human parts. 

No earthquakes here, that ring church-bells afar, 

A hundred miles from where those earthquakes are. 
We have no cause to set our dreaming eyes, 

Like Arabs, on fresh streams in Paradise.”’ 

Mr. Sturge Moore’s single long poem, “ Micah,’’ for all 
its fine, grave, intellectual force and massive dignity, reads a 
little heavily. It is none too well proportioned, and is dotted 
with sandy patches that take away from the unified resonance 
and fire of the poem. We quote one simile of almost Homeric 
impressiveness : — 

“As when the night wind comes across the sea, 

Sweeps through the halls and markets and dense streets 

That crowd a haven, steady and cold and salt; 

Drives forth foul odors, penetrates dark dens, 

To wearied slaves brings sleep, to fevered death— 

Shakes the low tavern door—ends the carouse 

Of drunken sailors, blowing out their lamp, 

And moaning with the wail of comrades drowned— 

So now through Micah’s brain discomfort came, 

Salt as with tears, and set one way, like wind.” 

Mr. Trevelyan dramatizes a legend of Krishna with genuine 
poetic feeling and a certain poetic adequacy. It is acceptable, 
if by no means great poetry. Mr. Eastaway’s work is never 
dull, and in its own way is original. It is in rather grey 
tones, with uncertain and shifting outlines, like the sugges- 
tion of a landscape rising out of mist. Nor is this blurred 
effect due to an incompetent technique. On the contrary, 
it is quite appropriate to the curiously indefinite, regretful, 
melancholy, and tender mood that gives it birth. Falter his 
poetry often does, but Mr. Eastaway is able to communicate 
his emotion to us. 

To our mind, Mr. Gordon Bottomley is the success of 
the anthology. He is a wayward poet, and is liable to the 
most inexcusable lapses. But at his best, he reminds you of 
the steady, sharp, and yet mysterious quality of good English 
poetry, which is so difficult to describe, but so instantly 


recognized when you meet it. Here are four stanzas from 


the first—and perhaps best—poem in the collection, “ The 
Ploughman ” :— 
“The seasons change and then return; 
Yet still, in blind, unsparing ways, 
However I may shrink or yearn, 
The ploughman measures out my days. 
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“This acre brought forth roots last year; 
This year it bears the gleaming grain ; 
Next spring shall seedling grass appear; 
Then roots and corn and grass again. 
“Five times the young corn’s pallid green 
I have seen spread and change and thrill; 
Five times the reapers I have seen 
Go creeping up the far-off hill. 
“And as the unknowing ploughman climbs, 
Slowly and inveterately, 
I wonder long how many times 
The corn will spring again for me.”’ 
That is a poem, not only with a fine measure, but a back- 
ground. And though it seems to belong so inevitably to the 
English tradition, imitativeness is the last thing you would 
say of it. It possesses what is so rarely attained by the 
ultra-modern poet—the poetic atmosphere. 





MEMOIRS OF A TORY. 


“Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 1799-1858.” 
MACFARLANE. Introduction by Joun F. 
(Murray, 10s. 6d. net.) 


By CHARLES 
TATTERSALL. 


MacFarianE was such an extremely crusty old Tory that 
one rather likes him. He was a fiery little Scotsman who 
lived much at Naples, and who was the author of some thirty 
books of verse, fiction, history, and travel, now forgotten by 
the general public. He had evidently the gift for meeting 
people and for making the most of his meetings. He never 
writes dully of any of the figures in his book of reminiscences, 
whether it be Shelley or Beau Brummell. He often writes 
with hostility of revolutionists, Liberals, and other such 
persons. But he can forgive even a Radical at -times, as we 
see in the pages on Leigh Hunt. Still he had a deep and 
entertaining antipathy to anyone struggling to be free or 
helping others to struggle to be free. He blames Thomas 
Campbell for quarrelling with him about the Poles. But one 
can guess the kind of thing MacFarlane had said about the 
Poles on the eve of the quarrel. In his reminiscences he 
derides Campbell for going about with a tail of Polish 
refugees and introducing them into decent London scciety. 
“T remember,” he says, “ being told that he was disquieted 
by a story about the mysterious disappearance of some silver 
spoons and forks, after a supper chez: Madame 


to which 
he had conducted some of his protéyés.”’ 


How much innocent 
pleasure people like MacFarlane have always derived from 
such stories! He has only one story of Mazzini, but it is 
meant to be equally discreditable to the cause of struggling 
nations :— 





“This revolutionist, who has been the cause of sending 
many men to the grave, has, like nearly every Italian | 
have known, a horror of death, and of everything strongly 
reminding him of mortality. 

“One morning, when landlady and servant were out, 
he answered to a knock, opened the street-door, and shrank 
back into the passage in affright, for two undertaker’s men, 
bearing an immense coffin, stood bolt before him. 

“© What for you bring dat to dis house’ he exclaimed; 
‘here are no deads!’ The fellows had mistaken the 
number; the coffin was for poor Ned Howard, the sea- 
novelist.”’ 


MacFarlane’s heroes are to be found, not among revolu- 
tionists, but among pillars of society such as Lord Hardinge, 
who fought at Albuera, and was afterwards Secretary of 
War. “Lord Hardinge,” declares MacFarlane. with 
reverence, “is as full of religion as loyalty,” and he goes on 
to give us an example :— 

“One morning on going into the harness-room, he found 
one of ‘his grooms reading a detestable, ultra-Radical 
weekly newspaper, in which the Altar was as little respected 
as the Throne. ‘My good fellow,’ said he, ‘if you will 
read this mischievous trash, read it outside, for I will not 
allow it to be brought within my lodge-gates. If you must 
have a newspaper here, the butler will lend you a better 
one.’ ’ 


That last sentence has the nobility of a saying of Sir 


Willoughby Patterne. 

For Macaulay as a vile Whig, MacFarlane had naturally 
nothing but contempt. He describes him as one “ whose 
personal timidity is quite equal to his literary impudence 
and malevolence” 


g 
5S 


“Macaulay, who ran away from London at the mere 
scent of a distant and a problematical duel with some- 
one of Daniel O’Connell’s tail, and who lay perdu nearly 








a week at Portsmouth before the ship which was to convey 

him to Caleutta was ready to take him on board.” 

Godwin the author rather liked, on the other hand; but 
that seems to have been because Godwin talked in his 
presence with little respect of the “democratic principle.” 
“ What are your fixed opinions?’’ a young man asked him. 
“Sir,” said Godwin, “I have none; I left off my fixed 
opinions with my youth.” 

To do MacFarlane justice, however, he was an eager 
lover of literature and the arts, and he liked Shelley none 
the less because he was reputed to be a revolutionary and an 
atheist. He describes him as “this practical and daily- 
practising Christian,’ relates instances of his generosity 
with money and tells how in Italy, “ when weak and ill, and 
in rough weather, he would cross the mountains . to 
carry medicine with some succour or comfort to the sick 
family of a poor chestnut-eating peasant.” MacFarlane 
had the odd experience one day of showing Shelley over a 
macaroni factory. Shelley, he declared, “showed all the 
hilarity and fun of a schoolboy ” as he watched a lever being 
worked by men seesawing up and down on a log of timber. 
MacFarlane also met Keats and got the impression that he 
was “one of the most cheery and plucky little fellows I ever 
knew.” “TI firmly believe,’’ he adds, “that by the side of a 
friend Keats would have faced a battery, and would have 
stood under a shower of cannon-balls, chain-shot, canister 
or grape.”” He relates a pathetic incident of Keats’s stay 
in Naples before his death in the autumn of 1820, when he 
drove out into the country one day with Charles Cottrell, 
of the Bourbon Museum :— 


“On the way, in front of a villa or cottage, he was struck 
and moved by the sight of some rose-trees in full bearing. 
Thinking to gratify the invalid, Cottrell, a ci-derant officer 
in the British Navy, jumped out of the carriage, spoke to 
somebody about the house or garden, and 
trice with a bouquet of roses. 

‘“** How late in the year! What an exquisite climate!’ 
said the poet; but on putting them to his nose, he threw 
the flowers down on the opposite seat, and exclaimed: 
‘Humbugs! they have no scent. What is a rose without its 
fragrance? I hate and abhor all humbug, whether in a 
flower or in a man or woman!’ And having worked him- 
self strongly up in the anti-humbug humor, he cast the 
bouquet out on the road. I suppose that the flowers were 
China roses, which have little odour at any time, and 
hardly any at the approach of winter.” ; 


was back in a 


Coleridge is another literary figure of the time that appears 
for a moment in these pages, but it is only as an opium-fiend 
and a bore at a dinner given by Lord Dover :— 

“The philosopher and bard arrived, his laudanum bottle 
in his pocket, ate very little dinner, sipped a glass or two 
of wine, took another glass suspected to have been nearly 
all diluted laudanum, and then went off at score into a 
monologue which lasted the remainder of the dinner, the 
whole of the dessert, and for nearly an hour after. Nobody 
interrupted him, as nobody could have cut across his torrent 
of talk without being washed away. Lord Dover, who had 
had former experience, seemed to enjoy it all; but not 
so the impatient, irritable Lord Ward; he liked to talk 
himself, and no man could better take his share at that 
exercise. As he took a hasty departure, he said: ‘ Well! 
I have heard of the summum bonum before, and now I know 
what is the summum bore-em!’”’ 


The stories about Campbell are more personal, for Camp- 
bell on more than one occasion did MacFarlane the honor to 
get drunk with him and sleep on his sofa. One evening, he 
tells us, Campbell got drunk at a dinner at John Murray’s, 
and expressed his appreciation of Theodore Hook’s singing 
by taking his wig off, and throwing it across the table at him, 
shouting, “There, you dog! 


Take my iaurels! They are 
yours !”’ 


One of Campbeil’s characteristics, we are told, 
was that “ he could not bear to be, after dinner, in the same 
drawing-room with Moore, because the Irish minstrel sang 
his melodies and accompanied himself very sweetly on the 
piano, thus attracting much of the homage for which 
Campbell was so greedy.” Samuel Rogers cuts a more 
respectable but hardly a more dignified figure than Campbell 
in MacFarlane’s reminiscences. He was especially nervous 
and Carlo, W. 8S French poodle, used 
always to make for his legs. One day, Rogers waited for 
ten minutes behind MacFarlane, while the latter pacified the 
animal. “I wonder,” he said afterwards, “that some 
attached, confidential friend of Rose’s doesn't poison that 
beast of a poodle that is always running at one’s legs and 
making such a disgusting barking.’ 


of dogs, tose’s 


More than a year later, 
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Rogers was still asking “whether that beast were living 
or dead.”’ 

Though MacFarlane, as we have said, was rather fond 
of Leigh Hunt, he does not sentimentalize his memories of 
either Hunt or Mrs. Hunt (who was nicknamed “ Old Mother 
Damnable’’). Mrs. Hunt, he tells us, ‘“ held as an undevi- 
ating principle that everybody was bound to do homage to 
her husband’s genius, and to administer to his wants and to 
those of herself and children.’’ She would never take a 
refusal of a loan. “ After asking for five pounds, she would 
go away with five shillings or a smaller sum.’’ MacFarlane 
describes the financial relations of the Hunts with the 
Carlyles somewhat differently from other memoirists :— 


“Thomas Carlyle, who had not more money than he 
knew what to do with, was frequently visited by Mrs. H. 
She began by borrowing five pounds, promising moet 
faithfully to return the money by a given time. To Carlyle’s 
astonishment, she did return it; but it was only to borrow 
it again in a week or two. Again she surprised the 
philosopher by repayment; but again, in the course of a 
few days, she reborrowed it. This went on for a long time. 
When the five sovereigns were at home, Mrs. Carlyle 
always put them in a corner of her escritoire ; and the coin, 
done up in paper, was called ‘ Hunt money.’ 

“ At last the philosopher grew tired of this constant ebb 
and flow of capital, and the last time that Mrs. H. sent one 
of her children, he demurred. Mrs. C. thought that he 
might as well lend again; and the philosopher was divided 
between the opinion of whether he should or should not. 
To get out of his indecision and settle the matter, he took 
a shilling out of his pocket and said: ‘ Well, if this comes 
down “heads,’’ Mrs. H. shall have the sovereigns.’ He 
tossed; it came down ‘tails,’ and so old Mother D., like 
old Mother Hubbard’s dog, had none.”’ 

It is a pity that De Quincey had not a wife of the “Old 
Mother Damnable’’ kind to look after him. MacFarlane’s 
description of his neglect of his children is extremely pain- 
ful to read :- 

“ John Wilson told me one evening that his family were 
literally half-starving, and that he was very much afraid the 
children had found their way to papa’s laudanum bottle. 
When I returned to Edinburgh, in the spring of 1847, I 
inquired after this strange, unaccountable being. ‘Oh,’ 
said Wilson, ‘a Glasgow friend invited him to his house 
about six months ago, and there he has been ever since, 
and there he is now, taking no’ heed of his poor children, 
and in all probability never giving them a thought.’ For all 
that he did they might have died of starvation. He left 
them in a little cottage at that pretty little village of Lass- 
wade, one of Sir Walter Scott’s pet places. When he had 
been gone some time, the minister of the parish observed 
some children begging about the village for food, and 
looking both sickly and hungry. On inquiry, he found 
that they were the luckless progeny of the Opium-Eater!”’ 

MacFarlane really hated De Quincey—his dirty shirt, his 
indolence, his habit of lying in fields and doorways, his 
limpet-like attachment to any house which was weak enough 
to offer him a dinner or a bed. 

His have, indeed, always the tinge of 
personal feeling which distinguishes a good book from a bad. 
We congratulate Mr. Tattersall on having discovered the 
manuscript of a work so refreshing and alive. It was pur- 
chased last year by an antiquarian bookseller at a country 
sale ‘“‘among a number of old ledgers and account-books,” 
and it was only a happy accident—or, perhaps, destiny— 
which prevented its being sold as waste paper and destroyed. 
We would not have missed such a book, as the vulgar ex- 
aggeration goes, for worlds, 
fifty is as good. 





reminiscences 


Not one book of reminiscences in 
MacFarlane was so thoroughly interested in 
men of letters—and, indeed, in all public men—that he 
could not write tediously about them. 





THREE MONTHS OF 
‘The Battles of the Somme.” 


mann. 6s. net.) 


SLAUGHTER. 


By PHILIP Gripes. 


Onty about four and a-half years ago, the war correspon- 
dents gathered at Sofia for the first Balkan War—the 
beginning of the present overwhelming tragedy, if any 
beginning can be fixed. We were the strangest ménage, not 
to say menagerie, ever seen since Noah’s ark took the water. 
I think every race and tongue in Europe and America was 
represented, and we mustered close upon a hundred all told. 
Some were Russian officers (much favored), some had been 
German officers, some were veteran English correspondents, 


(Heine. 





hardened by Egypt and South Africa) There were French, 
Italians, Spaniards, Bohemians, Danes, Dutchmen, 
Austrians, Swedes—men of all types, some of them known 
to the world, some mere boys longing for adventure. Some 
lived in the great hotel, gathering round them such encum- 
brances of camp equipment and provender that they could 
hardly move. Some couched in attics, or even in the public 
gardens, and seemed to have nothing but the clothes they 
lay down in, and very little of them. One came in a black 
tail-coat, goloshes, and a small portfolio. 

Late in time, there suddenly appeared a strange figure, 
moving silently among us—pale and file of face, recalling 
some idealistic hero of the French Revolution. I had known 
Philip Gibbs as an “outside reporter’? when we were on 
the “Chronicle” together. Most of us knew him as an 
excellent writer of Fleet Street fiction, and of other fiction 
too. But no one had ever thought of him in connection with 
war. Nothing could be imagined less like the mythical war 
correspondent who went dashing over the ensanguined field, 
revolver in hand, pen in mouth, field-glasses, despatch-case, 
camera, and thermos flask flying round him. One recognized 
Gibbs at once as the sort of man who never has anything 
to eat and always loses his luggage, as, in fact, he had done 
(not that I have any right to talk, for in various campaigns 
I have lost mine six times). One also conjectured that he 
hardly knew a horse from a gun, or a rifle from a spade. 
But that did not seem to matter, for he had come as an 
artist. He clung to the army till, at last, more than half 
the correspondents were ordered back. He refused to go. 
An escort drove him into a train, with fixed bayonets. When 
he was conveyed to headquarters, the dignified but grim 
persistency of his indignation raised such a storm that he 
was returned to the front. Then one divined his quality. 

The present war has proved the quality beyond question. 
That sensitive and intellectual figure, who looked the type 
of the fastidious literary man, now stands in the front rank 
of war correspondents, and there are very few among us, 
either of the living or the dead, who could beat his record. 
No one can have read all the books on the war, but of those 
I have read, written by eye-witnesses, I have found none to 
surpass Philip Gibbs’s ‘‘ Soul of the War” and this new book 
on “ The Battles of the Somme,”’ either for human sympathy 
or historic value. The writer possesses a kind of passionate 
insight—a sympathetic power of imagination, which enables 
him to discern the depths cf reality, and never allows him 
to remain satisfied with the abstract and superficial view of 
armies and their movements. That is his “ style’’—the style 
which is the man. Mere words and expressions never matter 
much, though Philip Gibbs instinctively avoids the well-worn 
phrase, the ready-made or second-hand clothing which 
covers a multitude of inanities. It is the thought, the temper, 
the way of looking at things, that matter. And, next to the 
sympathetic imagination, what strikes one most in the way 
Philip Gibbs looks at things is the persistent freshness. 
Heaven knows, during the last two and a-half years upon the 
French front, there has been enough monotony of dreariness, 
and enough repetition of horror to make anyone stale! Yet 
Philip Gibbs does not run stale. His sympathy never flags. 
His imagination remains alert, his eyes open, his style the 
expression of himself. 

In some respects the lot of a war correspondent in France 
has not been so hard as it was in Gallipoli, or in the old days 
when quite half one’s time was occupied in getting food and 
shelter for oneself and horse, and for the servant, if there 
was one to be had. The accredited correspondents are rightly 
regarded as part of the Army now (how often I have urged 
that they should be given some sort of badge, with honorary 
rank, so as to avoid suspicion and constant questioning where 
they are not known by sight!). They draw rations, are 
appointed to billets, or to camping grounds, and are allowed 
the use of motors where motors will run. But Philip Gibbs 
justly protests against the idea that they are on this account 
“spoon-fed” from Genera] Headquarters 


“All that we get from the General Staff are the brief 
bulletins of the various Army corpse, a line or two of hard 
news about the capture or loss of this or that trench, such 


@s appears afterwards in the official communiqués. For all 


the details of an action we have to rely upon our own efforts 
in the actual theatre of operation day by day, seeing as 
much of the battle as it is possible to see (sometimes one 
can see everything, and sometimes nothing but smoke and 
bureting shells), getting into the swirl and traffic of the 
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Huts Wanted for the Front Trenches 





Toe CHURCH ARMY 


is requested to provide 


EIGHTY MORE 
RECREATION 


AND CLUBS UNDER SHELL FIRE ON THE SOMME FRONT 
ALONE, in addition to 60 recently erected there, and Hundreds already 
on the West Front and at Home and in other theatres of the war 


CHURCHMEN (ineligible) TO MAN THEM ARE AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY BOTH HUTS and MEN 


HUTS 





KITCHEN CARS on Western Front 

MUNITIONS CANTEENS for ordnance | 
workers 

HOSTELS for men on leave 

BRITISH PRISONERS in GERMANY, 


6s. parcels 


| WIVES 


HOSTELS for 





Soldiers’ Wives 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Seoretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, Lendon, W. 1. 


Each Hut costs £400, and its Equipment £100. 
(Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home) 


| TREATS FOR TROOPS. 6s. parcels 
| for men at Front 


| RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ 


| REST HUTS for Girls on Munition work 
Girl Workers and 


| WIVES and WIDOWS in Fresh Air 
Homes 
FRIENDS for WOUNDED in distant 
Hospitals 
RELATIVES of WOUNDED escorted 
abroad 
DISTRESS during and after War 











LONDON & THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES LTD. 


The 19TH Onpinarny GENERAL Meetine of this company 
was held, on the 3rd inst., at the Baltic, St. Mary Axe, Sir 
Owen Puitiers, K.C.M.G., M.P., presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the 
CuarrMan said he was pleased to be able to present, in these 
trying times, accounts of so satisfactory a character. This 
was the 11th year that 8 per cent. had been regularly paid, 
and, after most careful consideration, the board were of 
opinion that they would not be justified at present in 
increasing the rate of distribution. The oil trade, for which 
they catered in so many of its directions, was only in its 
infancy, and, although during the time the company had 
been in existence they had made enormous strides, they had 
still a long way to go. Facilities which had been considered 
ample in the past would in the future need to be very con- 
siderably augmented. They must be ready to meet demands 
upon them from whatever quarter they arose, and they did 
not yet know the measure of the burdens which businesses 
such as theirs would be called upon to bear in the future. 
It was a gratification to him that they were able to continue 
the same rate of dividend that they had distributed for so 
many years, and to make the very necessary strengthening 
of reserve. No fresh development work which could possibly 
be avoided had been undertaken during the period under 
review. They had been able to maintain in a high state of 
efficiency the whole of their plant, and the company’s sphere 
of usefulness had not been impaired or decreased. 

With regard to the future, he need only say that by 
reason of the provisions made and the importance of their 
work, they should not find it more difficult than others to 
continue their operations, but it must be recognized that the 
future of all industries in this country was no honeyed path, 
and that to tread it successfully would mean much careful 
thought, hard work, and the pressure of very many anxious 
periods They had continued to provide in what they 
considered an adequate manner for that very large propor 
tion of their old staff who had joined the Forces. and who. 
he was glad to say, so far as the office and managerial staff 
was concerned, were without serious casualty. They had 
just had news that one of the junior members of their City 
office had been awarded the Military Medal, and several 
had risen to commissioned rank. 





| 
| 
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“He feedeth the hungry.” 


+ 


FAMINE IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 


VISCOUNT BRYCE, speaking at the Mansion House, 
said ;—‘‘ I think that, in some ways, the condition of the 
unfortunate subjects of the Turkish Empire in Syria and 
Palestine, is worse than that of those who have suffered 
in other countries, because the cruelties have been per- 
petrated by the Government of the Country whose innocent 
subjects these people are. The storm broke first upon the 
Christians, next upon the Jews, and then descended upon 
the Arabs.” 


| This striking testimony amply justifies the 
| Fund now being raised for the Relief of 


| 


the starving people in Syria and Palestine. 
As soon as the Allied operations permit, food and 
materials must be poured into the country. Free storage 
has been given at Port Said until the goods can be taken 
to Jaffa (12 hours), Haifa, and Beyrout. Relief will be 
administered by those who know the country and people 
best, irrespective of Race and Creed, the sole qualifica- 
tion for the receipt of help being that of proved need. 
The Fund started by Bishop MacInnes (Bishop in 
Jerusalem), and Missionary Societies of all De- 
nominations for 


RELIEF in SYRIA 
and PALESTINE 
requires £50,000 to start 


with. 
Send your donation to the Hon. Secretary, Svria and 
Palestine Fund, Church House, W estminster, London 
S.W. Cheques may be crossed ' 
Bank, Ltd.” 


Lr ee 


** Williams Deacon’s 
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battlefields, talking to the walking wounded and the 
prisoners, the men going in and the men coming out, going 
to the headquarters of brigades, divisions, and corps for 
exact information as to the progress of the battle from the 
enerals and officers directing the operations, and getting 
into touch, as soon as possible, with the battalions actually 
engaged. All this is not as easy as it sounds. It is not done 
without fatigue, and mental as well as physical strain.” 
The system of censorship has immensely improved since 
the beginning of the war. The correspondent now goes where 
he likes, sees what he likes, and writes what he likes, the 
censor cutting out only what any sensible man would know 
to be dangerous. One point is dubious. Philip Gibbs says 
his despatches tell the truth (the book consists of his 
despatches from the beginning of the great offensive on 
July 1st up to the end of September); but they do not tell 
all the truth :— 

‘*T have had to spare,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the feelings of men 
and women who have sons and husbands still fighting in 
France. I have not told all there is to tell about the agonies 
of the war, nor given in full realism the horrors that are 
inevitable in such fighting. It is perhaps better not to do so, 
here and now, although it is a moral cowardice which makes 
many people shut their eyes to the shambles, comforting 
their souls with fine phrases about the beauty of sacrifice.” 
It is a difficult question. I have often been blamed for 

trying to make people who have never seen war realize 
something of its true hideousness. But any horror is better 
than allowing the nation to regard it as “great sport” and 
“a splendid time,” during which men are invariably 
“gallant’’ and “cheerful” and “topping.” To be sure, the 
abnormal horror of it all is so unspeakable that during a 
campaign one dare not dwell upon it even in one’s own mind. 
Else one would lose touch with sanity. One has to agree with 
the sergeant who said to Philip Gibbs: “ You know, sir, it 
doesn’t do to take this war seriously.”” It was a great 
saying, full of that sense of human pity which is so distinc- 
tive in Philip Gibbs himself. But cover the hideousness of 
bare truth, and fill the Army with the British soldier’s ironic 
laughter as one may, such a record of three months’ fighting 
as this book contains will remain one of the most appalling 
documents in the history of mankind. For it reveals modern 
warfare as it can be revealed ‘only by a sensitive and 
intellectual nature, alive equally to the miracle of courage 
and the brutish atrocity of destruction. 
H.W. N. 





PROBLEMS IN LITTLE. 
“Plays.” By Gwen JoHN. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Five of these little plays are in one scene ; the sixth in three. 
All were written shortly before the war, and they deal with 
questions which are vital and lasting, but which the war has 
for a time put out of mind—questions of marriage-custom 
among the working people of the North Midlands, and of the 
wretchedness of energetic but unemployed women, enslaved 
under the tyranny of parents and “independent means.” In 
the Introduction, the author tells us she is dissatisfied with 
the theatre of to-day because “it professes to be naturalistic, 
and yet is devoid of human exverience.’’ She says the 
situations are anemic, and the characters colorless, having 
no breath of life in them :— 

“*They keep me there until I am exhausted, and tell 
me nothing,’ she continues. ‘I don’t myself want to know 
what people do or how they do it half as much as I want 
to know their motives, their psychology. This seems to 
me to be the field for the drama of the future. Towards 
this, so far as I am able, I have hoped to work.’ ”’ 

In passing, we should say that true drama reveals or 
suggests psychology by means of action and dialogue, as in 
the “Agamemnon” or “Hamlet,” and we do not quite 
understand what different field the author wishes the drama 
of the future to occupy. She herself gives us as instances 
two terrible little scenes of Derbyshire mining life that 
remind one of Tolstoy’s “ Powers of Darkness” in their 
callous brutality ; one really moving scene of a Derbyshire 
strike that reminds us of Herr Hauptmann’s “ Weavers” ; 
and three scenes of women’s middle-class existence that 
rather remind one of Shaw. . 

The two called ‘Outlaws’ and “Edge o’ Dark” may 
be exactly taken from mining life, but, none the less, are 
so crude and raw in their savagery that their general effect 





is an outrage on mankind. “Sealing the Compact,’’ though 
in reality far more terrible, is conceived with a natural 
humanity which makes its mixture of strength and pathos 
irresistible. “The Case of Teresa,” in which the girl’s 
rebellion against her father’s benevolent despotism causes 
his death, is too brief, too violent, and rather obvious. 
“Carinna”’ is hardly a play at all, but a jolly picture of 
the irritating and charming woman whom we are all delighted 
to find in every family but our own—the woman who can 
honestly say, “ Now, if I were a servant, I should long to be 
asked to move furniture when I ought to be cooking lunch.” 
Though it is not exactly a play, we can imagine a rapid and 
“breezy ’’ actress making a very cheerful half-hour with it. 
“In the Rector’s Study” would also act well, though it 
has too many “side-shows” for so short a piece, and we 
cannot realize what makes the Rector’s niece suddenly marry 
a shadowy and indifferent character two years after she 
had been on very intimate terms with her uncle’s nice-looking 
manservant. 

In brief, that is our opinion of the plays after a reading 
which has compelled sympathy. The writer is “clever” 
beyond question. She wants to avoid conventions; she 
wants to shock them; and she succeeds. She treats of 
subjects that used to be of great importance, and will become 
so again. Her dialogue is often fine, and, in the middle- 
class scenes, amusing. She envies Russian dramatists, for 
“in Russia it would seem to be as much the rule to speak out 
as it is in the nursery.’’ Whether it is really the rule to 
speak out in the nursery we are not so sure, but if it is 
the rule in Russia, Miss Gwea John would be at home 
there. /The fault appears to us to lie in the brevity rather 
than in the directness of the plays. In the savage or tragic 
scenes the brevity makes the play so stark, so crude and raw, 
as we said, that the effect is like a glass of blood thrown in 
your face with a eurse. Why is it that, when so many 
of our clever writers are striving after drama, so many get 
no further than a single act? 





WARS OLD AND NEW. 


“The Snare.” By RAFAEL SABATINI. (Secker. 5s. net.) 
‘‘A Hundred Years Ago.” By Horace BLEACKLEY. (Nash. 
5s. net.) 
“The Bird of Life.” By GERTRUDE VAUGHAN. (Chapman & 
| Hall. 5s. net.) 
‘{Grapes of Wrath.” By Boyp Case. (Smith, Elder. 5s. 
net.) 


Mr. Sapartini, who is a novelist of parts, if they do not 
take him very far, has here a story about the lines of Torres 
Vedras. Adjutant-General Terence O’Moy possesses a 
handsome secretary, Captain Tremayne, of whom he is 
jealous, and a still more handsome wife, for whom he is 
jealous. Upon such a ground-plan, with a useful spy, Count 
Samoval, anxious to discover the secret of the lines to 
Massena (one of those conveniently lean, smooth-tongued, 
dapper, liquid types of aristocratic spy), Mr. Sabatini con- 
structs his “domestic drama.” To rob O’Moy of the plans, 
Samoval picks a quarrel with him, and is killed beneath 
the handsome wife’s window. The handsome wife looks 
over the balcony—with Tremayne by her side. This leads 
O’Moy to accuse Tremayne of the duel (Wellington’s order ° 
against duelling having been just circulated), in order either 
to have him shot or to force him to confess in open court- 
martial his supposed relations with his wife. Tremayne is 
in a pickle, because he has been really helping Lady O’Moy 
to get her scapegoat brother (whom O’Moy had promised 
the Portuguese Government to have shot because of a 
nunnery escapade) safely away to England. Everything, 
as is only proper amid the Arcadian bowers of the novel 
convention, works out prosperously, though O’Moy escapes 
merely by the skin of a political crisis from being degraded 
by Wellington. A novel of this kind has indeed no other 
claim to virtue but the skill, delicacy, and ingenuity of 
interweaving the pattern of intrigue. The penalty of such 
a method is the effect it has on the characters: the defter 
the manipulation of the intrigue, that is to say, the more 
liable the characters to a mechanical process of victimiza- 
tion to it. Still,/looking purely at the external fabric, 
“The Snare,” is a very adroit piece of work. 
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THE MAZAWATTEE TEA COMPANY LTD. 


PRESIDING at the Twenty-first —— General Meeting 
of the Mazawattee Tea Company, Limited, held on the 4th 
inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Alexander 
Jackson, the Chairman of the Company, in ‘moving the adop- 
tion of the accounts, said it would be seen from the report 
that the profit for the year amounted to £35,086, as against 
£31,549 tor 1915. Trading and manufacturing aifliculties 
had been greater, and higher prices had ruled tor all com- 
modities, while the Government duties on coffee, cocoa, Kc., 
had been further increased. Owing to Military and Naval 
requirements, labour had been scarce and difficult to obtain, 
and the prices for many articles had been the highest on 
record. Supplies of sugar for manufacturing purposes had 
been cut down most drastically, and the Chocolate and Con- 
fectionery Department had suffered accordingly. The Tea 
Market had been particularly trying, inasmuch as keen 
competition had made it impossible to raise prices propor- 
tionately to the public, and apart from the increase in duty, 
tea was the one article which had shown very little rise in 
price to the public throughout the war. 

The Food Controller had arranged with the growers and 
importers to supply to a Control Committee 40 per cent. of 
all Indian and Ceylon tea coming into the country, for the 
purpose of distributing it through trade channels for sale 
to the public at 2s. 4d. or 2s. 4d. and 2s. 6d. per lb. The 
balance of 60 per cent. would ke sold in the open market, 
but owing to restricted imports the law of supply and demand 
would probably make prices much higher tor all the better 
class teas. The public did not sufficiently realise that high- 
grade teas are so economical in use, that fine tea at ds. 
per lb. (1s. of which would be Government duty) would still 
be by far the cheapest and most refreshing beverage they 
had to-day. It had also been decided that tea was to be 
packed and sold net weight as and from May Ist next, and 
a reasonable time would be given for the trade to dispose of 
their stock of tea packed prior to that date. Their late 
Chairman, Mr. John Lane Densham, and their Board. of 
Directors had fought hard for years to get the Government 
to alter the system of gross weight packing and make it a 
rule to sell tea by net ‘weight only, and it would be appre- 
ciated how pleased they were that net weight packing was 
row to be adopted generally. 








A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP 


The National Reiuges and Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ 


2400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE ROYAL NAVY. OLD 
BOYS ARE SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS 


Funds are Urgently Needed 
THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY INCREASED 
EXPENSES 
Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 

CHAIRMAN AND TREASURER: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 

17, 8T. HELEN’S PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 

Jorn? Sscr#Takims: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
LonDon Orricas: 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 

















ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


5 hee SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDIES, London Institution, 
Finsbury-circus, E.C. Courses are now being held in the 
Principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and Far East, and of Africa. 
Courses will also be given on Oriental Religions and Customs. 
Intending Students are invited to apply at once to the undersigned. 


E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


Write at once to The Prudential Assurance Co., 
142, __142, Holborn B Bars, E. C. 5 or rto any 0 of i its s Agents. 





FURNITURE &, 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co: Lia. 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd W 














Garde n Village at Sermaise, Marne, built by the 
Society of Lriends 


THE 


SOCIETY of FRIENDS 


in carrying on its work of RELIEF of the 
SUFFERING VICTIMS of the WAR 
has raised ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
for its maintenance. It is carried on 
by some 170 Representatives in a large 
number of Relief Centres in FRANCE, 
in HOLLAND, and in the GOVERN- 
MENT of SAMARA in. distant 
RUSSIA. 


The expenditure is now about £1,000 
a week, and it asks for financial support 
from the general public. 

We are giving Medical and Nursing 
Help in a considerable number of our 
Stations, accompanied by the provision 
of shelter for the Homeless, clothing and 
household requisites in the new wood 
huts we are building in France, the 
timber for which is provided by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


We are supplying help to restart the 
Farming Industry with necessary seeds 
and farming implements in localities 
devastated by battle, where farms have 
been utterly destroyed. 


In Holland we have provided shelter 
and help in a variety of ways, as well as 
occupation for the refugees from Belgium, 
who are located there. 

In Russia we have established Relief 
Centres, where clothing and other 
necessaries ate distributed, and where 
industries, including spinning, weaving, 
and knitting are organised for the benefit 
of the destitute people who have no one 
else to help them. 


WE ASK THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
OF THE PUBLIC IN THIS WORK OF 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE 
Contributions may be sent to Miss A. 
RUTH FRY, the Honorary Secretary 


to the War Victims Relief Committee at 

the office at 

Ethelburga House, 91, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., 

who will gladly furnish any further 

information that may be desired, 
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One of the arguments for pre-existence is that the 
individual who has pre-existed is conscious at certain places 
and at certain moments of having been at a certain place 
or suffered a certain experience before and at some remote 
distance of time. That precisely was our sensation in 
reading Mr. Bleackley’s historical romance of the Luddite 
riots in the cause of hand as against machine-made looms. 
The only difference was that our memory was not by any 
means dim, groping, and uncertain. We knew that book 
before we had read a dozen pages. The mistake we did 
make was not in wrongly anticipating the actual course of 
events and their fortunato issue, but their period of arrival 
at the terminus. Mr. Bleackley, in short, comes to a 
legitimate end of his story before his three hundred pages 
do. He gets out of it by clapping another episode on to 
the tail of the completed one, as we might attach some 
derelict object to the extremity of the full-grown cat. The 
hero, Hugh Clifford, does, on the other hand, present one 
or two “extenuating features.” Like thousands of his 
romantic kind, he certainly carries out the request voiced 
by Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P., the other day—‘ What was 
chiefly wanted was muscle and brawn rather than mind 
and brain.” But he is a trifle more tolerably human than 
most heroes. 

“The Bird of Life’’ is as up-to-date as you can want. 
It not only presents the dashing young feminist violently 
reacting from a stale and cramping environment, but makes 
her a mystic as well. Which makes her marriage with the 
bigoted young parson, Edward Venning, with whom she has 
ties neither of opinion, nor affection, nor self-interest, the 
more mystifying. The author, in fact, like not a few of her 
brethren, gets her heroine into an imbroglio, from which, being 
irrational to begin with, there is no sensible escape. That 
is where the war comes in. One solid good, at least, it has 
achieved. It is the god out of the machine for the harassed 
novelist. It takes the pen from their hands and pierces 
the confusion of even the most foolish situations. 

“Grapes of Wrath” has a terrible interest of its own, 

_which it owes to its subject rather than its author’s skill. It 
is neither a novel nor a collection of short stories, buf a 
description, with a thin veneer of fiction thrown over it, of 
the Somme battles from the point of view, not of the 
strategist or the civilian in his club or the politician, but 
of two or three private soldiers engaged in them. / The most 
ineffaceable impression given by the book is that none of 
the soldiers fighting have the faintest idea of the move- 
ments of the battle, of its fortunes, results, and possibilities. 
They advance and retire, take up certain positions, attack 
certain points of the defence within their immediate vision, 
leave or remain in certain trenches at the command of their 
sergeant or officer, without having the remotest conception 
of why these orders are given or what these actions mean. 
Not only do the units of various regiments get confused 
together, but Mr. Cable even makes us feel that part of 
the advance may be due as much to accident as design. 
The second impression is the wonder of the reader that 
there can possibly be any survivors in such a convulsion 
of death. It actually seems indifferent whether a 
soldier remains in a trench or out of it, whether he is 
advancing or retreating in the open. Be he in the zone of 
fire, he is doomed. The picture of the slaughter as drawn 
by Mr. Cable, a purely average writer, is more than 
sickening. The mind refuses to grasp it except as some 
hallucination. And that is how the soldiers feel it in Mr. 
Cable’s narrative, and must feel it in reality. And yet 
after the felt and realized spectacle of a tragedy, too 
monstrous, too dully monotonous to be treated by art, 
Mr. Cable is able, in his last chapter, to indulge in 
journalistic claptrap such as we are familiar with here at 
home. He might be the normal Fleet Street scribbler, 
drawing invariably upon his stock of mindless catch words. 
What is the reason of it?. How can a man who has felt 
and experienced such horrors write in the manner of a man 
who has neither felt nor experienced them? Our only 
Suggestion is the present incapacity or indisposition to 
generalize upon given facts, to put two and two together, 
to connect events with their causes. and their consequences, 
to perceive the idea behind the phenomenon. For Mr. 
Cable is not callous; he does not write of these battles 


without feeling. But once out of them and he slides away 
inty/eentimental journalese. / 


/ 





The Beek in the Citp. 


Tue slight recovery in Stock Exchange securities, which took 
place in the first three weeks of March, gave place last week 
to the usual quiet despondency and gentle subsidence of 
prices which has marked Stock Exchange history through the 
greater part of the war. That is indeed what might have been 
expected after Mr. Bonar Law’s statement. The new loan is 
already proving inadequate; for the Government has found 
it necessary to resort to issues of Treasury Bills, which were 
suspended just before the War Loan issue. The Treasury 
invited tenders for 50 millions in bills of three, six, and 
twelve months’ currency last Friday, and the rates were more 
favorable to lenders than to the Treasury. Discount rates 
have risen in consequence, though day-to-day money is still 
cheap—it was offered as low as 3 per cent. last week, and has 
varied from 3 to 4 per cent. since. The success of the new 
Canadian Loan is an item of encouragement. But President 
Wilson’s war speech on Tuesday gave a smart fillip to the 
stock markets, and Consols rose above 54. Home Rails 
responded, and were quite cheerful. A Committee has 
been formed to protect the interests of the unfortunate 
holders of Mexican Government securities, which are in a 
parlous and apparently hopeless state after all these years 
of civil war. Rubber securities, after a little boom, have 
relapsed again on profit-taking. Generally, the markets are 
dominated by the appalling rate of expenditure and public 
borrowing. The land successes West and East are set against 
the losses at sea. The daily press has given the figure of 
public income and expenditure for the financial year ending 
March 31st. There is a large surplus of realized over esti- 
mated revenue, but a much larger deficit than was anticipated 
owing to the ever-rising rate of war expenditure. Apparently 
the House of Commons has begun to take an interest in the 
matter. At any rate, Colonel Godfrey Collins is receiving 
a lot of independent support for his Economy resolution. 


Stock ExcHance VALUES. 

The monthly valuation of securities by the “ Bankers’ 
Magazine” shows that in March there welcome 
appreciation of £16,989,000. or 0.6 per cent., in the 
value of 387 representative securities, the value on 
March 20th amounting to £2,669,377,000, as compared with 
£2,652,388,000 at the end of February. At the end of July, 
1914, the market value of these securities was £3,371,000,000, 
and during 1915 there was a steady fall. The decline, 
however, was checked to some extent by official minimum 
prices; but since their removal the depreciation has been 
more pronounced, the present advance being the first 
recorded since the middle of last year. The better tone 
during March is ascribed to the favorable progress on the 
Western Front, and to the success of the War Loan. The 
principal feature of the month has been the strength of 
high-class investment stocks. The rise in the value of nine 
British and Indian funds alone accounted for £8,910,000 of 
the increase, and this list does not contain the Four-and-a- 
half per Cent. War Loan, which shows a rise of 34 points 
on the month. British railway ordinary stocks fell away 
a little, but the prior charge issues improved. Home Indus- 
trial shares rose by 1.6 per cent., but banking shares of all 
kinds are slightly lower than a month ago. Mining shares, 
particularly copper ani diamond descriptions, have 
advanced, while oil and rubber shares have been firm. 


LvucELLUM. 
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FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 


towards World Religion and World Brotherhood. Dr. Walter Walsh, 
Leader. Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman Square), 
W. Service and Address every Sunday morning at LI. 


ENCLISH EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


By WILKINS & FALLOWS 
WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C. 2 














HOUSE FOR SALE. 


£10 COMMISSION will be paid by Subscriber to “The 

Nation” to anyone introducing a purchaser for his pretty 
house at Hampstead Heath. Government valuation £1,550; will take 
£1,450. 90 years’ lease.—Apply to “ Hampstead,” c/o “The Nation,” 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 











